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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


F you should walk down Main 

Street, Concord, you would pro- 

bably see from time to time little 

groups of men gathered together 
in heated conversation. If you are 
curious and should want to know 
what they are talking about you don’t 
need to inquire. It is about the forty- 
eight hour law. For there is no pub- 
lic question that has called forth more 
discussion, none over which opinions 
have varied more radically and none 
which more intimately. touches the 
welfare and prosperity of the state. 

We in New Hampshire have a law 
limiting women to fifty-four hours 
per week and ten and one-fourth 
hours per day. In comparing ‘this 
law with those of some other states 
we find that five states: California, 
Massachusetts, Utah, North Dakota 
and Oregon, have forty-eight hour 
weeks for women in industry, while 
Ohio has a fifty hour week. Nine 
states limit the work of women to 
eight hours per day, ten to nine hours 
per day. All the government em- 
ployees are on an eight hour day. 
On the other side of the water we 
find that France and Belgium have 
universal forty-eight hour weeks. 
Germany has a universal eight hour 
day, while in England the cotton 
spinning and manufacturing industry 
is on a forty-eight hour week by 
agreement between the employers and 
employees. On the other hand, the 
great cotton-growing states, those 
states which are the main competitors 
of our principal industry, the textile, 
permit their women to work from 


fifty-six to sixty hours per week and 
from ten to twelve hours per day. 
When the nine months’ strike in 
the textile industry ended last month, 
the principal point at issue, the forty- 
eight hour week for women and chil- 


-dren versus the fifty-four hour week, 


was not settled. The workers, to be 
sure, went back on a fifty-four hour 
schedule, with, however, the public 
announcement that as far as they 
were concerned it was but a tempo- 
rary truce, pending the decision of 
the legislature. 

What will the legislature do? 

417 men sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Of these 221 are 
Democrats pledged to the immediate 
enactment of a forty-eight hour law, 
196 are Republicans who, while pledg- 
ing themselves to a national forty- 
eight hour law and expressing sym- 
pathy “for all those who would put 
an end to all forms of child labor 
and who work to abridge the hours 
of women employed in industry,” de- 
mand, before any action be taken in 
regard to a state forty-eight hour law, 
an investigation of the possible ef- 
fects on New Hampshire industry of 
the passage of such a law with a re- 
port to be made to this legislature be- 
fore adjournment. In the Senate we 
find a Republican majority. The Gov- 
ernor’s Council, too, is Republican, 
while the Governor is a {Democrat 
and a very keen and ardent believer 
in the forty-eight hour week. 

It is probable that most of the 
Democrats will support with vigor 
the forty-eight hour law. It was in 
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their platform, and on this issue they 
largely made and won their cam- 
paign. 

Just what the Republicans will do 
is not so certain. Senator Moses, on 
being asked this question, said, “The 
Republican members of the New 
Hampshire Legislature should attend 
to their duties in man fashion and on 
the forty-eight hour law should abide 
by the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican State Convention.” The 
Manchester Union speaks in even 
stronger terms. “Sight should never 
be lost by Republicans,” it declares, 
“of the fact that the Republican party 
of this state is definitely and unequiv- 
ocally on record in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the forty-eight hour working 
week for women engaged in industry 
-—it is also on record in favor of a 
most searching, impartial and candid 
examination of some of the probable 
effects of the enactment of the forty- 
eight hour law in this state... .Under 
this pledge and taking into consider- 
ation the proportion of the vote on 
November 7th which may be proper- 
ly interpreted as an assumption on 
the part of the public that such a law 
should be passed unless it can be 
definitely and clearly shown that en- 
forcement of such a statute would be 
disastrous to manufacturing indus- 
tries, the Republican party which is in 
clear control of the Senate can do no 
other than promptly and without hes- 
itation to set up the machinery to 
ee the facts before the pub- 
lic—and let the issue of the forty- 
eight hour law proposal stand or fall 
on this showing.” 


HERE are, however, powerful in- 
terests opposing the forty-eight 


hour week, interests whose views and 
wishes, in spite of party platforms, 
cannot help but have a profound in- 
The New Hamp- 


fluence on many. 


shire State Grange for instance, has 
gone on record as against the forty- 
eight hour week. At their convention 
last month a resolution condemning 
the principle of the forty-eight hour 
law was unanimously adopted and 
farmers for the most part are un- 
doubtedly opposed to this law. They 
say that it is well nigh impossible to 
keep help on the farm at sixty hours 
per week when occupation can be 
found in the city at a living wage of 
a forty-eight hour week and_ that 
during the war when industry op- 
erated largely on a forty-eight hour 
schedule, there was an acute and ac- 
tual shortage of farm help. The 
farmer, they believe, labors under a 
great financial disadvantage when he 
has to produce his goods on a week 
of sixty hours while he buys goods 
produced on a forty-eight hour week. 

The manufacturing and business 
interests of New Hampshire are also 
in general most vigorously opposed 
to this measure. Eaton D. Sargent, 
president of the New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association, which 
represent three hundred thirty New 
Hampshire industries, writes that the 
forty-eight hour week is “distinctly 
ail economic issue...... I believe that 
I voice not only my own but also the 
opinion of the great body of manu- 
facturers large and small when I ex- 
press my belief that a maximum 
forty-eight hours for women and 
minors should not be fixed by legis- 
lative enactment.” 

The principal organizations and 
groups of people who are _ fight- 
ing for the forty-eight hour week are 
the Labor Unions and the Industrial 
Workers. They have, however, a 
strong ally in public opinion, which 
in the state and nationally is becom- 
ing increasingly sympathetic to the 
principle of the forty-eight hour 
week. The recent and_ rather 
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dramatic Democratic victory is an in- 
dication of the public sentiment. 
The Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 recommended “the adoption of 
an eight hour day and a forty-eight 
hour week as a standard to be aimed 
at where it has not already been at- 
tained.” And the Congress of the 
United States “has established the 
eight hour day as the standard in 


government service for workers ‘in 
profitable employment engaged on 
government contracts.” Among the 


prominent men who have come out 
for the forty-eight hour law is John 
D. Rockfeller, Jr., who says: “Sub- 
ject only to the demands of national 
emergency, modern industry is justi- 
fied in accepting the eight hour day 
and the six day week. While the 
adoption of these standards may and 
doubtless will at first entail increased 
costs of production, I am confident 
that in the long run, greater efficiency 
and economy will result.” 

Another rather striking indication 
of the growth of the forty-eight hour 
week is shown in a recent announce- 
ment of the Department of Com- 
merce which states that “the returns 
of the 1919 census of manufacturers 
indicates a general and marked de- 
crease in the prevailing hours of la- 
bor. Of the 9,096,372 wage earners 
reported...... 48.6 per cent. were 
employed in establishments where the 
prevailing hours of labor per week 
were forty-eight or under, while in 
swewaenan the year 1914, the num- 
ber employed in this class of estab- 
lishment was...... 11.8 per cent. of 
the total number of wage earners.” 


AN D so the legislator, whose duty 

it is to represent the public and 
who desires to help pass those meas- 
ures which may do the greatest good 
to the greatest number, finds himself 
face to face with a problem which at 


every step seems to become more 
and more perplexing and more and 
more difficult to solve. 

On the one hand, he is told that 
while mills in a cotton state increas- 
ed two and one-half times in twenty 
years, textile mills in New Eng- 
land only increased one-third and 
that New Hampshire industries on a 
forty-eight hour schedule cannot 
continue to survive in competition 
with the southern textile mills with 
their advantage in dheaper cost of 
living, cheaper power and raw ma- 
erial, their cheaper labor and a fifty- 
six to sixty hour schedule.  Presi- 
edent J. H. Hustis, of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad writes: “There are 
constantly coming to our attention 
cases of industries seeking locations, 
many of which fail to locate within 
New England because of what are 
regarded as certain already severe 
restrictive laws.” And the president 
of the New Hampshire Manufactur- 
ing Association makes the statement 
that “New Hampshire cannot enjoy a 
reasonable prosperity unless her man- 
ufacturing industries are prosperous. 
It is for the best interests of the state 
to encourage manufacuring rather 
than to discourage it by the enact- 
ment of any law which will make 
successful enterprises more difficult if 
not impossible.” 

On the other hand, the supporters 
of the forty-eight hour schedule flat- 
ly deny most of these contentions. 
They deny that southern competition 
necessitates an increase in hours be- 
yond the forty-eight hour week. 
They cite figures showing a steady 
and remarkable increase in the earn- 
ings and profits of the Amoskeag 
Corporation during the last twenty 
years, the last three years oper- 
ated on a forty-eight hour schedule 
being the most profitable of all. 
They point to Massachusetts which, 
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with a forty-eight hour schedule for 
the last four years, has been able to 
compete very successfully with the 
south. 

They also argue that from the so- 
ciological point of view women 
should not be permitted to work more 
than forty-eight hours per week. 
“We must concede” says Mrs. Ar- 
nold Yantis, Republican member of 
the House from Manchester “that 
eight hours is a long enough time for 
a woman or child to toil at hard la- 
bor. When anyone works to the 
point of fatigue, the quality of the 
work suffers and the health of the 
worker is injured. Women and chil- 
dren are not machines...... Our 
high infant mortality in Manchester 
is due in part to our present indus- 
trial conditions, according to the re- 
port of the Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor.” And _ Dr. 
George W. Webster of the Illinois 
Industrial Survey, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lowden in 1918, says: “Sure- 
ly it is not enough that a woman is 
able to endure the hardships and fa- 
tigue of a ten hour day and not die— 
women should and do mean more to 
our country than mere machines. 
The science of physiology and psy- 
chology, the law, the decisions of the 
courts, the example of Congress, the 
Peace Conference, the joint interests 
of both employer and employee, the 
right of society expressed in the 
voice of an enlightened social con- 
science all unite in favoring the es- 
tablishment of the eight hour day as 
the maximum which should be re- 
quired of women in industry. For 


upon women depends the vigor of the 
race, and the vigor of the race must 
not be exploited for present day pur- 
poses instead of for racial conversa- 
tion.” 

Among the supporters of the prin- 
ciple of the forty-eight hour week 


for women are those who believe that 
if the forty-eight hour schedule will 
be, under present conditions, a handi- 
cap to New England industry, then 
our industries must change these 
conditions. They believe the forty- 
eight hour schedule from a _ socio- 
logical point of view must come and 
they believe that New England in- 
dustry, through increased efficiency, 
through that initiative and resource 
heretofore characteristic of our busi- 
ness men, must and can overcome any 
economic handicap which may at 
present exist. 


T is easy to imagine, with all these 

radical difference of opinion, how 
difficult will be the task of the legisla- 
ture in trying to make a wise decision 
and one which will be for the best 
interests of New Hampshire as a 
whole. 

One grave menace to the public 
welfare, according to Ex-Gov. Bass 
is the danger that the next legisla- 
ture may become involved in an dis- 
astrous class struggle with the work- 
ers aligned against the farmers, the 
city against the country. Powerful 
interests he believes, will bitterly op- 
pose not only the forty-eight hour 
law but also the tax reform that the 
farmer so _ vigorously advocates. 
There is no way he says, “that these 
interests could so effectively accom- 
plish their purpose as to align the 
farmer against the industrial work- 
er, hoping thereby to create a dead- 
lock and prevent any action on either 
issue.” 

That such an alignment may pos- 
sibly develop is clearly indicated by 
a recent statement of Horace A. Riv- 
iere, organizer for the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, who says: 
“The labor interest, in the next legis- 
lature are going to stage the bitter- 
est fight ever made in this state for 
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the reduction of working hours, and 
if they do not gain their point, and 
the farm district members are res- 
ponsible for the reverse, then I pre- 
dict there will be few if any bills 
passed in the legislature which will 
aid the agriculturists.” 

“Such a class alignment,” declares 
Ex-Gov. Bass, “would have a most 
harmful and_ far-reaching _ effect. 
Measures would then be acted upon 
not on merits but as a solution of the 
blind opposition of one class of 
people to another...... To dispose 
of legislative measures by this device 
is to sacrifice public interests for pri- 
vate personal advantage. I feel sure 
that the mature judgment and hard 
common sense of our people of New 
Hampshire will not sanction such a 
procedure. Neither do I believe 
that the rank and file of legislators 
will approve of it. They will ap- 
proach these important matters in an 
open-minded attitude, securing full- 
est information....before they make 
up their minds and then take such 
action as is for the best interests of 
the state as a whole. Above all, we 
should not support or countenance 
any class alignment or any trading 
of support or opposition to important 
measures. As a member of the leg- 
islature, I shall consider each ques- 
tion separately on its merits after 
weighing all the evidence. I shall 
act as a representative of no one 
class, but will try to give fair and 
unprejudiced consideration to all ele- 
ments and support such bills as will 


promote the best interests of the av- 
erage man and woman throughout 
the state.” 

After reviewing all these conflict- 
ing arguments and statements it is 
not hard to prophesy that the next 
session of the legislature will be one 
of the liveliest and most agitating in 
many a year. A wise decision in 
this matter is so vital to the welfare 
of so many people and so important 
to the prosperity of the state, that 
feeling is bound to run high with 
many becoming extremely bitter. 
Very timely indeed is the meeting in 
Concord on January 11 of the New 
Hampshire Civic Organization to 
discuss the forty-eight hour law for 
women and children engaged in in- 
dustry. Henry Dennison of Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co. will give a 
talk on the problem of the forty- 
eight hour law. Representatives of 
organized labor and of the manufac- 
turing association will discuss their 
points of view, while agricultural in- 
terests will be represented by Rich- 
ard Pattee, Director of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and once Master of the New 
Hampshire State Grange. It is ex- 
pected that this meeting will be large- 
ly attended and it is hoped the dis- 
cussions will help clear up some of 
the more radical differences of opin- 
ion and be a means of bringing people 
nearer to a better and more enlighten- 
ed understanding of the problem as 
a whole. 











FRED H. BROWN 


By Rosert JACKSON 


N keeping with the general dis- 

location wrought by war, political 

majorities the world over have be- 

come astonishingly unstable. In 
New Hampshire it has been evident 
for some years past that the centre of 
political gravity has not rested in 
either of the great parties but was 
rather to be sought in a steadily in- 
creasing body of independent opinion 
not definitely inclined toward either 
Democratic or Republican _ tenets, 
which has been swinging from one 
side to the other, little influenced by 
partisan considerations. Notwith- 
standing general recognition of this 
development, there was something 
cataclysmic in the effect of the tre- 
mendous reversal of public sentiment 
at the last election. Ina brief two years 
a Republican plurality of 31,000 was 
converted into a Democratic plurality 
of 11,000 although the total vote cast 
but slightly exceeded 131,000. Tak- 
ing percentages into account, New 
Hampshire registered the greatest 
political overturn recorded in the 
country. 

Like the great convulsions of 
nature, the event broke without warn- 
ing. There was no Cassandra seek- 
ing to arouse overconfident Republi- 
cans against impending danger. No 
Democratic Isaiah foretold a Babylon 
fallen. It was indeed a tide too full 
for sound or foam and it swept out 
of the gray mist of that November 
morning and passed on, leaving victor 
and vanquished alike lost in amaze. 
Political observers and analysts have 
been busy assigning responsibility to 
one cause or another. Worldwide 
economic forces played their part and 
general dissatisfaction and industrial 
unrest, especially acute in the state’s 


manufacturing communities, were in- 
dubitable agencies in the Republican 
defeat. But whatever reasons may 
be assigned for the recent debacle, the 
victory of the Democratic candidate 
for governor was too overwhelming 
not to be construed as a_ personal 
triumph and it is clear that his salient 
and attractive personality supplied 
the final element essential to so de- 
cisive a result. 

The orthodox biographical sketch 
is fashioned to a rigid formula which 
leaves much to be desired. It recites 
the date and place of its subject’s 
birth, the names of his father and 
mother—her maiden name _scrupu- 
lously enclosed in parenthesis, the 
schools and colleges he attended. 
It records the titles and dignities he 
has acquired, not omitting corpora- ° 
tion directorates, club memberships 
and fraternal affiliations. It affirms his 
unswerving allegiance to the principles 
of this religious faith and that polli- 
tical party, and usually concludes with 
a defiant declaration, carrying some- 
how a hint of the “Believe it or Not” 
cartoons, that he is a well beloved and 
highly respected member of his com- 
munity. All of which is about as 
valuable for the purpose of gaining 
knowledge of the individual as would 
be a description of the clothes he 
wears. 

It is a simple enough matter to say 
of Fred Brown that he was born in 
Ossipee in 1879, that his father is 
Dana J. Brown (who, by the way, 
looks no older than his son), and that 
his mother’s name is Nellie Allen 
Brown; that he was educated at Dow 
Academy in Franconia, Dartmouth 


College and Boston University Law 
At Dartmouth he was a 


School. 
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member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity. It may also be noted in 
passing that he was a freshman in the 
Class of 1903 when Channing Cox, 
governor of Massachusetts, was a 
junior in the Class of 1901. There 
was a transparency in the parade at 
the Somersworth celebration proclaim- 
ing that “he rode the goat and got the 
vote” so it is probably safe to add that 
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Frep H. Brown 
IN UNIFORM 


he is a Mason. In _ religion he is a 
Congregationalist. That he isa Demo- 
crat has recently been widely adver- 
tised. He is unmarried and has been 
mayor of Somersworth so long that 
almost the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. A Wilson and 
Marshall elector in 1912, he was ap- 
pointed United States District Attor- 
ney in 1914 and served until 1922. 
Adhering to our formula, it may be 
added that he is apparently well 
thought of in his home town. 
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But after these items, all and singu- 
lar, have been duly recorded, you still 
have left the man himself untouched. 
The recital throws no light on a per- 
sonality which has made him so for- 
midable a political champion. Let it 
not be forgotten that he has never 
been defeated in a contest for public 
office and this notwithstanding his 
party has been a minority party. 
What is the secret of his remarkable 
vote-getting power? There isn’t any 
secret about it. If you knew a man of 
agreeable manner, who was straight- 
forward, easy to know and under- 
stand, courageous, square, a good 
story teller himself and an apprecia- 
tive listener to your stories, and in 
addition he possessed a great fund of 
common sense, you would think he 
was a pretty good man to vote for, 
even if he were the candidate of the 
opposing party. Well, Fred Brown 
has all these attributes. Moreover, 
he has certain special characteristics 
that add materially to his strengh as 
a popular leader. 

First, he is thoroughly a New 
Hampshire product. He was born 
here, spent his youth here, was edu- 
cated here, and has lived his life here. 
He thinks and feels and acts just as 
a great majority of his fellow New 
Hampshire men think and feel and 
act. He understands them and they 
understand him. If an expert psy- 
chologist could measure his impulses 
and reactions and compare them 
with the impulses and reactions of a 
thousand New Hampshire men chosen 
at random for the purpose, it would 
probably appear that his line on the 
chart diverged but slightly from the 
average. Such a man enjoys a tre- 
mendous advantage in the field of 
politics. It is unnecessary for him 
to speculate on the attitude of the 
electorate. He knows and sympa- 
thizes with that attitude instinctively. 
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His own reactions will inevitably and 
unconsciously be the reactions of a 
majority. Thus he advocates his 
views with all the sincerity and force 
that spring from profound  convic- 
tion, while a less fortunate opponent 
must resort to the faltering gestures 
of expediency. 

In spite of the occasional ascend- 
ency of gentlemen who, in the in- 
cisive words of a North Country pa- 
triach, deal mainly in “hokum, bunk 
and plain damn lies,” true simplicity 
is never a handicap to the man who 
goes before the people as a political 
candidate. Craft, like wrong, occa- 
sionally gazes smugly from _ the 
throne at simplicity upon the scaffold. 
But never for long. The new gover- 
nor is simple and he is modest to a 
fault. But his modesty has nothing 
of timidity in it, and his simplicity is 
the simplicity of strength. Consider 
for a moment the large photograph 
which illustrates this article. It is the 
face of a man you can trust. Like- 
wise, it is the face of a hard man to 
frighten and, it might be added, a 
hard man to fool. 


Then, too, supreme gift of the 
gods, he is endowed with a keen 
sense of humor. You may rely up- 
on his instant appreciation of the 


comic under any circumstances. At 
Somersworth, when they celebrated 
his election, speaker after speaker 
nominated him for future honors, 
beginning with a second term as gov- 
ernor and reaching a_ climax when 
the presiding officer introduced him 
as a potential occupant of the White 
House. You could see the incipient 
smile grow upon the face of the 
governor-elect until it burst into a 
hearty, spontaneous, full-sized laugh. 
“If there had been any more speak- 
ers here tonight,” he said “I guess 
I’d have been nominated for ruler of 
the world.” No need to worry lest 


such a man be spoiled by praise too 
fulsome. 

Fred Brown was for a time a pro- 
fessional baseball player. He played 
on several teams, the best of which 
was the Boston Nationals. Before 
that he played at Dartmouth. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he was 
the best all-round ball player who 
has matriculated at Hanover in the 
last thirty years. Very few catchers 
in the history of the game can have 
excelled him in throwing to bases. 
The ball travelled like a bullet and 
always true to the mark. 

Those of you who are versed in 
the technique of baseball, ponder 
these facts. At Williamstown, Wil- 
liams base runners three times at- 
tempted to steal second. Each time 
the runner was caught so far off the 
bag that instead of continuing and 
taking a chance on sliding, he turned 
back and attempted to regain the 
base he had just left. And _ these 
men were the fastest and most skill- 
ful base runners on the Williams 
team. I doubt if so prodigious a 
feat has been surpassed in a game be- 
tween teams of this class. In a game 
between Somersworth and Dover, the 
Dover management had rounded up 
a group of professionals from the 
New England, Eastern and National 
Leagues, including Hugh Duffy, for 
several years the heaviest hitter in the 


National League, and George Ma- 
honey of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Pitching for Somersworth, Fred 


Brown struck out fifteen men, Duffy 
being a victim twice and Mahoney 
three times. His team was victori- 
ous by a score of 4 to 0 and he drove 
in two of those runs with a terrific 
three base hit, scoring himself im- 
mediately afterward. While at 
ex- 
he was a 
and rose to his 


Dartmouth his batting average 
Above all, 
competitor 


ceeded .400. 
great 
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greatest heights under the extreme 
pressure of emergencies. Such in- 
frequent mistakes as he made came 
when they cost the least and in a 
crisis, when the result of a game 
hung in the balance, he was supreme. 

He gained his preparatory educa- 
tion at Dow Academy in Franconia. 
This school, less known than its 
merit deserves, is set in a physical 
environment of incomparable beauty. 
Dominating the eastern horizon rises 
the mighty summit of Mt. Lafayette 
where morning and evening the 
slanting rays of the sun kindle into 
white flame the cross high on its up- 
thrust shoulder. To the southward 
dreams the exquisite Landaff Valley, 
its more distant meadows half lost 
under the shadowy charm of Moosi- 
lauke. Close at hand a little river, 
the south branch of the Ammonoo- 
suc, hurries noisily over its shallows. 
A typical New England village of 
white houses with green blinds strag- 
gles along a mile or so of the main 
street. It was in this setting, on an 
afternoon in May of the early nine- 
ties, that I first saw the boy who is 
now to be Governor. It was at a 
time in my life when I labored 


under the delusion that I was 
a pitcher of promise. The im- 
nocent victims of my ambition 


were my fellow players from the 
Littleton High School. The game 
with Dow Academy had assumed an 
importance in our young lives such 
as no world’s series has ever yet at- 
tained. There was a chubby, blond 
boy about fourteen catching on the 
academy team. Nothing much had 
happened until about the middle of 
the game when this boy came to bat 
with two on bases and two out. 
Some misguided philosopher says 
the mind automatically rejects un- 
pleasant memories. It is not true. 


As I write, nearly thirty years after, 


I recall vividly my efforts to keep the 
ball on the inside corner. I.can hear 
the crack of that bat and see the low 
trajectory of the ball as it sped over 
the centrefielder’s head and into the 
river for a home run. I conceived 
an instant respect for the prowess 
of that chubby, blond lad which has 
never diminished in the years that 
have since elapsed. 

Later at Hanover, in a game 
against Brown University, I saw 
him at a crucial moment score the 
present vice president of the West- 
ern Electric Company and a prospec- 
tive Vermont bank president with a 
smoking single over short, while he 
who is now president of Dartmouth 
and another who is now Governor of 
Massachusetts howled their heads off 
as undergraduate rooters in the stands. 
And then he saved the game he had 
already won by digging a low throw 
out of the dirt and, utterly reckless 
of plunging spikes, putting the ball 
unfalteringly on the runner as he 
came crashing into the plate. There 
is the acid test of courage and poise. 
Let him who doubts try the experi- 
ment. These two incidents are per- 
haps of trivial importance in them- 
selves but they serve to illustrate a 
habit Fred Brown has. He can be 
depended upon in emergencies and he 
will do fearlessly whatever is neces- 
sary be done. 

In the recent primary campaign he 
was waited upon by a delegation who 
took exception to the manner in 
which he had maintained order on a 
certain occasion of industrial trouble 
in Somersworth. They received 
short shrift. After stating that if 
the same circumstances arose again, 
he would follow the same course, he 
added “I don’t want votes on condi- 


tions. But here is something for 
you gentlemen to think over. You 
need me more than I need you.” To 
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their credit let it be said that they 
supported him. 

The campaign was remarkably free 
from personalities and from _ the 
abuse and vilification which too fre- 
quently have stained political con- 
tests of other years. Almost at its 
very close, however, one Republican 
speaker made a bitter personal at- 
tack upon the Democratic candidate 
which was given a conspicuous dis- 
play upon the front page of the 
leading daily newspaper of the state. 
Fred Brown read it carefully— 
and laughed. “In his first paragraph 
he has only made three misstate- 
ments of fact,” he said, “but this out- 
burst reminds me that this gentleman 
one time aspired to be a prizefighter. 
He came to Somersworth to fight 
Arthur Cote. Cote was too fast for 
him and jabbed him into a state of 
exasperation with a fast left hand. 
So at the beginning of the third 
round, our orator rushed from his 
corner, threw both arms about his 
opponent’s neck and bit him in the 
ear. He’s trying similar tactics on 
me. Let it go without commert.” 
There you have the saving grace of 
a sense of humor and common sense. 
And in mentioning the latter quali- 
ty, it may be said that if the School 
of Life conferred degrees, it would 
proclaim Fred Brown Master of 
Common Sense. 

No recital of anecdotes connected 
with the governor-elect would be com- 
plete without including one of a dis- 
tinctly humorous’ character which 
concerns Hanover in the winter of 
1900. Dartmouth men of that day 
will remember the “Golden Corner” 
where now the ample porch of Col- 
lege Hall lifts its slender columns 
and the youth of this academic gen- 
eration gather to while away their 
hours of ease in speculation on the 





prospects of the team and leisurely 
observation of the passing throng. 
There then stood on this site a huge 
mansion of amorphous architecture 
which once had been the residence of 
a citizen of affluence and importance, 
but now, long since subjected to the 
democratizing influences of _ time, 
served the unromantic but utilitarian 
purpose of housing Lew Mead’s drug 
store and Davidson’s dry goods em- 
porium. In Lew Mead’s, men gath- 
ered between classes to “cut the 
book” for drinks and cigarettes, oc- 
casionally varying the monotony by 
indulgence in a particularly vicious 
pastime which consisted in casually 
lifting an egg from the cut glass 
bowl which rested upon the soda 
fountain bar and surreptitiously plac- 
ing it in the coat pocket of some un- 
suspecting customer whose attention 
was concentrated for the moment up- 
on other affairs. The climax came 
when the egg was scrambled by a sud- 
den blow upon the outside of the 
pocket. The surprise and horror of 
the victim as he drew exploring fin- 
gers dripping yellow albuminoids 
from the pocket’s dreadful depths 
were only exceeded by the spontane- 
ous and lurid warmth of his vocabu- 
lary, while the perpetrator of the out- 
rage sought sanctuary in parts remote 
and more secure. A contemporan- 
eous practice which, after the fashion 
of so many of the exotic conceits of a 
college community, attained a con- 
siderable vogue only to lapse into 
desuetude, was usually reserved for 
the early hours of the tranquil Han- 
over evenings. A window would be 
raised in Reed or Sanborn or Crosby 
as youthful impulse prompted and ex- 
uberant spirits would find expression 
in a prolonged, stentorian howl of no 
significance whatever. Immediately 
other windows would go up and an- 
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swering voices give tongue until the 
swelling clamor filled the night with 
bedlam. When the group urge for 
vocal expression had _ been satisfied, 
the tumult would subside and _ the 
dark resume its wonted calm. 

Fred Brown roomed on_ the top 
floor of Davidson’s Block above 
Mead’s drug store. One February 
night he had been visiting in Thorn- 
ton Hall and about midnight _ start- 
ed to return home across the campus. 
Half way to his destination his at- 
tention was arrested by what he 
thought was smoke issuing from the 
roof of the Davidson building. After 
a moment he concluded it was some 
illusion of frost and continued on his 
way. But when he reached the side- 
walk in front of the block it was all 
too clear that it was smoke and more; 
sparks and flame were distinctly visi- 
ble. He looked about. No _ living 
thing was in sight. The silence and 
solitude were complete. He filled 
his lungs, threw back his head, and 
at the top of his voice shouted “Fire!” 
Again and again the cry rang through 
the astringent winter air. For a 
moment or two there was no response. 
Then a window flew up and an angry 
voice bellowed, “Go to bed, you 
drunken fool!” Other windows 
were raised and other voices joined 
the chorus, “Shut up, you’re drunk!” 
“Go to sleep!” “Lock him up!” and 
advice of a similar tenor shattered 
the night air until the entire campus 
resounded with the hubbub. Mean- 
while, the discoverer of danger, in- 
different to satire and deaf to taunts, 
continued his endeavors to lift his 
own voice above the din and to arouse 
a stubbornly incredulous community 
to its peril. His frantic efforts only 
served to stimulate his detractors to 
new invention of epithet and more 
blatant shouts. His alarm increased. 


The flames were rapidly approaching 
the room which sheltered his own 
lares and penates, such as they were, 
for it cannot truthfully be said that 
he ever devoted much attention to 
making his apartment other than an 
abode of Spartan simplicity. The 
situation rapidly became hopeless. 
The Dartmouth motto “Vox claman- 
tis in deserto,’ adopted by Eleazer 
Wheelock when the greater part of 
New Hampshire and Vermont was 
sirouded in lonely leagues of green 
forest, was justifying a modern ap- 
plication; but the unheeded voice 
was crying not in a wilderness of si- 
lence, but in a wilderness of sound. 
At last, after ten minutes of uproar, 
someone divined that it was not all a 
joke and turned in an alarm. But the 
damage had been done. The build- 
ing burned to the ground. More of 
the contents might have been salvag- 
ed had not those engaged in the work 
of rescue suddenly developed a re- 
finement of taste hitherto unsuspect- 
ed and paused overlong in Davidson’s 
store making choice of articles of 
clothing of their own sizes and favor- 
ite designs before proceeding with 
their task. Legend has it that one 
deliberately tried on four pairs of 
rubber boots and six Mackinaws be- 
fore finding the proper sizes while 
the flames consumed the flooring at 
his very feet. To add to the excite- 
ment, two others, reported to be Er- 
nest Martin Hopkins and Guy Ham, 
with great exertion and meticulous at- 
tempts to avoid scratches, dragged an 
upright piano to a third floor window 
and then dropped it crashing to the 
ground. In justice to the gentlemen 
named, it should be said that the re- 
port of their identity has never been 
confirmed. And it is probably safe 
to say that when Fred Brown again 
has a communication to make to the 
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citizens of Hanover, his words will 
be accorded a different reception than 
they received on that frosty midnight 
twenty-two years ago. 

Doubtless it would be easy to jus- 
tify the assertion that no New 
Hampshire chief executive has con- 
cluded his term of office without 
having errors of omission or com- 
mission justly charged against him. 
Some bold statistician has figured 
that if you are right three times out 
of five in solving the ordinary prob- 
lems of life you are entitled to a 
place in the ranks of the truly great. 
How should we rate a governor then 
who maintains this average the while 
he grapples with questions infinitely 
more perplexing and about which 
too frequently the blind, unreason- 
ing, relentless partisans are ranged 
in two great*hordes? ‘And yet how 
often that average is exceeded. The 
new governor will not prove infalli- 
ble. Certain it is to those who 
know him that he would be the last 
to claim infallibility. But it is equal- 
ly sure that the sanity of mind which 
enables him to see things in their 
true perspective will not permit him 
to go far astray. 

Already the misanthropes are cry- 
ing trouble because it happens that 
a majority of the governor’s council 
which, under our constitution, forms 
an integral part of the executive 
branch of the government are of Re- 
publican faith. May I be pardoned 
for venturing into the field of pro- 


phecy. The Jeremiahs will be dis- 
appointed. The members of the 
council are not unknown quantities. 
They are all men of ability who have 
had wide experience in public affairs 
and who enjoy the confidence of 
their fellow citizens to an unusual 
degree. There has never been a cir- 
cumstance in their public careers 
which would justify the inference 
that they would resort to narrowly 
partisan or obstructive tactics in an 
effort to gain some petty personal or 
political advantage. Differences of 
opinion will undoubtedly arise; but 
they will be honest differences of 
opinion which will be composed on 
both sides in a spirit of mutual tol- 
eration and co-operation. They will 
be confronted by difficult and urgent 
problems. Instead of wasting time 
and effort in dissension, there will be 
a concerted effort to give to New 
Hampshire the best administration 
of which they are capable. 

And now one suggestion to the 
councilors. Some day when you are 
gathered in the high-vaulted council 
chamber under the benign gaze of 
those old governors who look down 
upon you from its walls, and the 
pressure of business relaxes so that 
you have an idle hour upon your 
hands, persuade this new governor 
to tell you tales drawn from his ex- 
periences on the diamond, in the 
courts and the political arena. For 
he is a raconteur of parts. 


























A PROGRAM FOR TAXATION 


By Raymonp B. STEVENS. 


HE most important and difti- 
cult question before the com- 

ing legislature is the ques- 
tion of taxation. Taxation 

has always been and always will 
be a continual problem, but in 
New Hampshire today it is par- 
ticularly acute. All students of our 
state tax system have long realized 
that our system of taxation is anti- 
quated, and entirely inadequate for 
modern conditions. Moreover, the 
tremendous increase in recent years 
in the amount of money raised for 
public purposes has made the in- 
equalities of that system especially 
burdensome. The causes of the in- 
equalities are two. First, the un- 
equal assessment of property sub- 
ject to taxation. Second, the 
large amount of wealth which es- 
capes any contribution to the pub- 
lic expenditures. Of these two 
causes, the second is by far the 
more important. Eighty per cent. 
of all the taxes in the state are 
raised from real estate which in- 
cludes, of course, buildings and im- 
provements. The balance of twen- 
ty per cent. is largely covered by 
taxes on live stock, stock in trade, 
automobiles, and savings bank tax. 
The wealth of the state represent- 
ed by investments in securities, 
stocks, bonds, and notes contributes 
practically nothing. This amount 
of wealth has been estimated at 
anywhere from $500,000,000 to $1,- 
000,000,000. It undoubtedly exceeds 
the total amount of all taxable 
wealth, which is between $500,000- 
000 and $600,000,000. Stock with 
the exception of that of national 
banks is not taxable at all in any 
form. Bonds and notes are taxed 
as property at the going rate of 


taxation and at their full face value. 
This method of taxation is clearly 
confiscatory. A thousand dollar 
railroad bond paying five per cent. 
interest or fifty dollars per year is 
assessed for one thousand dollars, 
and at the average rate of taxation 
for the state of $2.50 per hundred 
would pay a tax of $25 per year, or 
fifty per cent. of the income. The 
result of this method of taxation 
is to force people to sell their bonds 
or evade the tax. 

The only class of investments 
which make substantial contribution 
are savings bank deposits. Savings 
banks pay annually three quarters 
of one per cent. on the amounts of 
all deposits, excluding the amount 
loaned out on New Hampshire 
real estate at five per cent. or less. 
This in effect is a tax upon deposi- 
tors, since all savings banks by law 
are mutual companies not operat- 
ing for profit. The state tax mere- 
ly reduces by that amount the in- 
terest payable to depositors. This 
tax is equal to fifteen per cent. of 
the income from savings bank de- 
positors. This is a very burdensome 
unjust tax levied upon a class of 
people least able to pay. 

It will be obvious that this system 
of taxation is particularly burden- 
some to real estate, and especially 
to certain forms of real estate, 
farms, and small homes, and city 
and village property. Moreover 
such property is generally more 
highly assessed than any other class 
of property, because it is held in 
small units, frequently changes 
hands, its market value is easily as- 
certained. 

Briefly stated, the problem is to 
find new sources of revenue. Such 
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increased revenue, of course, must 
be used to afford relief from the 
unjust burden now laid upon real 
estate, live stock and other forms 
of tangible property, and not mere- 
ly to encourage increased expend- 
itures. This is a difficult problem 
under any circumstances. In New 
Hampshire it is further complicated 
by the restrictions laid upon the leg- 
islature by the Supreme Court in 
its construction of the taxing power 
given the legislature in our consti- 
tution. Some brief statement of 
the history of our taxation and the 
interpretation of the constitution is 
necessary to an understanding of 
the difficulties of the problem. 

In the main, our system of tax- 
ation is that adopted when the state 
was founded more than one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. In 
those primitive times real estate, 
live stock and stock in trade covered 
practically all the wealth of the 
state, and that system was just, 
adequate, and a fairly accurate 
measure of the ability of men to 
pay. In the grant of power to the 
legislature to levy taxes, the con- 
stitution provides that the “taxes 
must be reasonable and proportion- 
al.” In its earliest decisions, the 
Supreme Court took the position 
that “proportional” required all 
property to be treated alike. Any 
property or class of property might 
be exempted entirely from taxa- 
tion, but if taxed, must be taxed 
by the same uniform method. This 
rule of uniformity of treatment was 
a sound rule applied to primitive 
conditions when property was more 
or less uniform. Under our modern 
developments of property such a 
rule is senseless and is entirely 
responsible for our present unjust, 
unreasonable distribution of the tax 
burdens. 

Under these limitations imposed 


by the Court there is no way by 
which the class of wealth represent- 
ed by investments, salaries, pro- 
fessional earnings can be reached. 
The only method of dealing with 
this kind of property or income is 
on the basis of an income tax. 
Such a tax has generally been sup- 
posed to be contrary to the consti- 
tution, although the Supeme Court 
in its last opinion, indicated that it 
might be still an open question. 
The constitutional convention of 
1912 and the last constitutional con- 
vention both submitted to the 
people amendments giving power to 
the legislature to impose income 
taxes. Both times these amend- 
ments failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 

Consequently there will be two 
different questions before the com- 
ing legislature. First, what action 
can it take under the constitution 
as it is to-day? Second, what steps 
can be taken to secure the necessary 
changes in the constitution? 

Unfortunately, there is little that 
the legislature can do under the 
present constitution, and even some 
of these proposals are subject to 
constitutional doubt. 

There are three changes in our 
present tax law which have been 
suggested. First, a different dis- 
tribution of the railroad tax. At 
present one fourth of the railroad 
tax is distributed to towns and ci- 
ties where railroad property is lo- 
cated. The remaining three fourths 
is distributed first to the communi- 
ties in which stockholders reside, 
the balance, representing foreign 
stockholders and stocks held by 
trustees or institutions, is retained 
by the state. Since railroad stock 
is not taxed nor taxable, there is 
neither logic nor justice in distribu- 
ting part of this tax to communities 
where stockholders reside. This 
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distribution is a benefit to a few ci- 
ties and towns and is unjust to the 
rest of the state. It is proposed 
that hereafter the three fourths of 
the railroad tax should be entirely 
retained by the state. This will 
increase the state revenue by about 
$125,000 a year, and will make 
possible a corresponding reduction 
in the direct state tax. 

It is also proposed to increase 
substantially the rates of taxation 
upon collateral and direct inherit- 
ances. The rates in New Hamp- 
shire are lower than those in other 
states and the amount of revenue 
derived by the state could be about 
doubled without hardship and with- 
out making our rates out of line 
with other eastern states. Here 
again, though, there is a constitu- 
tional question involved. While 
the constitution expressly gives the 
legislature power to levy inherit- 
ance taxes, it is held by some law- 
yers that this general power does 
not include power to levy graded 
taxes, with higher rates upon the 
larger estates. Our direct inherit- 
ance tax has exemptions and is 
graded. So far the question has 
not been tried out as to whether or 
not this present graded tax is con- 
stitutional. Undoubtedly an_ in- 
crease in the rates would bring 
about a trial on this question. 

A large part of the increase in 
taxation is due to the maintenance 
of our highways. We now secure 
from automobiles a larger revenue 
per automobile than any other 
state in the Union. It is proposed 
to reduce somewhat the present 
tax on automobiles and levy a tax 
upon gasoline. This tax would be 
levied upon the wholesale compan- 
ies selling gasoline in New Hamp- 
shire, and eventually, of course, 
would be borne by the users of 
gasoline. Many states have adopt- 


ed a gasoline tax. Obviously it is 
a much fairer way of distributing 
part of the burden of the mainte- 
nance of the highways. Moreover 
it would secure a much larger con- 
tribution from out-of-the-state cars, 
which use our highways. This 
proposal has received general pub- 
lic approval. However, here again, 
a constitutional question is involv- 
ed. Undoubtedly, such a law, if 
passed, would be questioned, and 
carried to the Supreme Court. In 
view of some of the decisions of the 
Court in the past, it is extremely 
doubtful what the action of the 
Court would be. 

These three measures, if adopted 
and upheld by the Court, would 
probably add to the state revenue 
in the vicinity of $1,000,000. While 
it is desirable to secure this addi- 
tional revenue if possible, it would 
go but a small way towards giving 
the necessary relief to real estate 
and other tangible property. Ob- 
viously, no substantial relief can 
be afforded except by securing a 
reasonable contribution from the 
owners of securities, stocks, bonds, 
and so-called intangibles. It has 
been suggested that even without 
constitutional amendments some 
revenue could be derived from this 
class of wealth. In Governor 
Spaulding’s administration, the Su- 
preme Court handed down an opin- 
ion stating that the income from 
stocks, bonds, and money at inter- 
est might be taxed as local prop- 
erty and at the local rate. Such a 
tax would be entirely inadequate 
from the point of view of revenue, 
and it is extremely doubtful if it 
is worth the attempt. 

What can the coming legislature 
do to bring about the removal of 
the constitutional limitations which 
now prevent the adoption of just 
and reasonable tax laws? There 
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are two courses open. First, the 
legislature could vote to submit to 
the people at the next election the 
question of whether a convention 
should be called to amend the con- 
stitution. If such a resolution were 
passed, the people at the next elec- 
tion would vote upon the question. 
If the vote was in the affirmative 
the next legislature would provide 
for calling a constitutional conven- 
tion. The amendments proposed by 
such a convention would have to 
be submitted at the next general 
election or special election. Such 
amendments, of course, would have 
to receive a two-thirds majority. 
Under this method, if every step 
succeeded, it would be at least 
five years before legislation grant- 
ing relief could be passed. Five 
years is a long time to wait, and 
yet the delay would give ample 
time for a campaign of public edu- 
cation, which would be sure to re- 
sult in the adoption by the people 
of the necessary amendments. 
Another method offering much 
more immediate action has been 
suggested. Governor Brown has 
pointed out that the last consti- 
tutional convention is still in ex- 
istence, and could be_ recalled by 
the chairman, and he has further 
stated, that if the coming legisla- 
ture should pass a resolution re- 
questing him so to do, he would, 
being chairman of the constitutional 
convention, immediately re-convene 
the convention. It is supposed the 
convention would immediately vote 
to re-submit the same amendments 
which have already twice been 
submitted to the people. These 


amendments could be voted on at 
the regular March Town Meetings, 
and at a special election for the 
cities called at the same time. If 
adopted in this third attempt, the 
coming legislature would be in a 


position to exercise the power 
granted in the proposed amend- 
ments. Now, there are two objec- 
tions to this proposal. First, it is 
not at all certain that the people, 
having twice turned down the pro- 
posals, will now adopt them. It 
seems unwise to make the attempt, 
unless there is an excellent chance 
of adoption. Opinions vary widely 
on this point. There has been in 
the last year considerable agitation 
and public discussion of taxation, 
and the need of constitutional 
changes. Personally, I am inclined 
to believe that the work already 
done, supplemented by intense work 
in the next few months would 
result in the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendments. 

There is another objection more 
serious, and thatis, that the amend- 
ments proposed by the last consti- 
tutional convention are limited in 
their scope, and would leave un- 
settled many constitutional difficul- 
ties regarding taxation. The 
amendments, if adopted, would per- 
mit the imposition of graded income 
taxes, and would settle the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of a 
graded inheritance tax, but it would 
still leave open the question of tax- 
ing timber lands, and also the ques- 
tion involved in levying of such 
taxes as the one proposed on gaso- 
line. If the convention, when as- 
sembled, would adopt one simple 
amendment, in effect removing the 
word “proportional” from the con- 
stitution, and giving the legisla- 
ture general power to pass any rea- 
sonable tax laws and to classify 
property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, it would, in my judgment, be 
well worth trying. Such a general 
amendment would be more certain of 
adoption than the limited piecemeal 
proposals submitted by the last con- 
vention and also that of 1912. 
































LAST YEAR OF THE OLD REGIME 


By H. H. Metcatr 


N these “latter days” party as- 

cendency veers suddenly from 

one side to the other, in state and 

nation, on the waves of popular 
discontent, with little regard to party 
policy or political principle. In the 
earlier days the situation was entire- 
ly different. For more than a gen- 
eration, previous to 1855, the Demo- 
ocratic-Republican party, founded by 
Jefferson, whose leading disciple in 
New Hampshire was John Langdon, 
first president of the United States 
Senate, held power in New Hamp- 
shire, and the country at large, with 
one or two brief interregnums  oc- 
casioned by factional divisions, 
through the fixed adherence of a 
majority of the people to its pro- 
claimed principles; but went out of 
power in the state in the year nam- 
ed, and in the nation a few years 
later, through the growth of the 
anti-slavery sentiment. 

The election of 1854 was the last 
in New Hampshire at which a clear 
majority of all the votes cast were 
for the Democratic ticket, until that 
of November last. At that election 
there were 122 scattering votes; Ja- 
red Perkins, the Free Soil candidate, 
received 11,080 votes; James Bell, 
Whig, 16,941, and Nathaniel B. 
Baker, Democrat, 29,788, a clear 
majority of 1,605 for Baker, above 
all others. Since that time no Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor has 
been accorded a majority of the 
popular vote, until at the last elec- 
tion, Fred H. Brown, the Democratic 
nominee, was elected by a majority 
of more than 11,000. It is true 
that in four different years, in the 
long period from 1855 to 1922, the 
gubernatorial chair of the State was 


occupied by Democrats—in 1871 and 
1874 by James A. Weston, and in 
1913-14 by Samuel D. Felker; but 
in neither case was the Governor 
elected by a majority in the popular 
vote; but by the legislature, through 
a combination of Democrats and 
Labor Reformers, in the first in- 
stance, and of Democrats and _ Pro- 
gressive Republicans in the last. 
Nathaniel B. Baker, who was the 
last of the old time Democrats to 
hold the chief magistracy of the 
State, into which he was inducted in 
June, 1854—the state election oc- 
curring on the second Tuesday in 
March, and the legislature convening 
on the first Wednesday in June in 
those days—was a native of the town 
of Hillsborough, born September 29, 
1818, and was, consequently, but 35 
years of age at the time of his elec- 
tion—one of the youngest men ever 
elected to the position. He had 
been educated for the bar but took a 
deep interest in politics, as a Cham- 
pion of Democratic principles; was 
for a time editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, served as a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
Concord in 1851 and 1852, in which 
latter year he was also one of the 
presidential electors who cast the 
vote of the State for Pierce and 
King. He held the office of Clerk 
of the Common Pleas and Superior 
Courts for Merrimack County at the 
time of his election. He was re- 
nominated for Governor by the 
Democratic State Convention, then 
held during the legislative session, 
but as the party went to defeat in 
the following election, his tenure of 
office was for a single year only, 
and he terminated his residence in 
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the State the year after his term ex- 
pired, removing to Clinton, Iowa, in 
1856, where he served in the State 
legislature, and as Adjutant General 
of the State from 1861 till his de- 
cease—September 11, 1876, at the 
age of 53. 

There was a clear Democratic ma- 
jority in both branches of the legis- 
lature, in this year of Gov. Baker’s 
administration, the Senate—then 
composed of twelve members—hav- 
ing ten Democratic members and the 
Whigs but two, those last being 
William Haile of Hinsdale and Na- 
than Parker of Manchester. Jona- 
than E. Sargent of Wentworth was 
elected president of the Senate; 
George C. Williams of Lancaster, 
Cte:k, and Charles Doe of  Rollins- 
ford, Assistant Clerk. It is not a 
little significant that Messrs. Sar- 
eent and Doe later became ardent 
Republicans, and not long after land- 
ed upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court, where each was for some 
time Chief Justice. 

In the House of Representatives, 
which was Democratic by a small 
majority, Francis R. Chase, then of 
Conway, but ‘ater of Northfield, 
was chosen Speaker, receiving 156 
votes to 153 for Mason W. Tappan 
of Bradford, the candidate of the 
Whig and Free Soil combination. 
Ellery A. Hibbard of Laconia was 
chosen Clerk, receiving 157 votes to 
149 for James O. Adams of Man- 
chester, while Anson S. Marshall of 
Concord was made Assistant Clerk. 

It may be interesting to note the 
names of some of the members of 
the House, on both sides, who sub- 
sequently became prominent in pub- 
lic life in various official capacities. 
Among them were such men as Ich- 
abod Goodwin, James W. Emery 
and Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth; 
John D. Lyman, then of Milton but 


later of Exeter; Mason W. Tappan 
of Bradford; George W. Nesmith 
of Franklin; Daniel Clark of Man- 
chester; Aaron P. Hughes and 
Aaron F. Stevens of Nashua; Per- 
son C. Cheney of Peterboro; Josiah 


G. Dearborn of Weare; Jonathan 
H. Dickey of Acworth; John G. 
Sinclair of Bethlehem; William P. 


Weeks of Canaan; John L. Rix of 
Haverhill; Aaron H. Cragin of Leb- 


anon; Samuel Herbert of Rumney 
and Jacob Benton of Lancaster. 
Two of these men _ subsequently 


became Governors of the State, three 
United States Senators, five Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, one a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, one a 
Judge of the United States District 
Court, one a Secretary of State and 
one Speaker of the House. 

Very little in the line of actual 
legislation was accomplished at this 
session of the Legislature, though it 
extended into the second week of 
July, making it a long session for 
those days. The time was largely 
occupied by partisan wrangling and 
debate, a protracted debate being 
carried on over a certain resolution 
denouncing the §Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, enacted by Congress, repealing 
the Missouri Compromise, so-called, 
and permitting the people of terri- 
tories, themselves, to determine 
whether slavery should or should not 
be allowed within their limits. The 
resolution failed of adoption; but a 
great deal of bitterness was engen- 
dered by the discussion. 

Another cause of the failure to do 
much real business was a long con- 
test over the choice of a United 


States Senator, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles G. 
Atherton, which had been temporari- 
ly filled, by the appointment by the 
Governor of Jared W. Williams of 
Many ballotings 


Lancaster. were 
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had but no choice was_ effected. 
John S. Wells of Exeter was the 
Democratic nominee, and came with- 
in a narrow margin of election each 
time, but failed through the defec- 
tion of a few Democratic members 
who were close friends of Franklin 
Pierce, then President, who had 
taken a strong personal dislike to 
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ed by this legislature, the first being 
a bill requiring notice of marriage 
intentions to be filed with the town 
clerk. Among others were those 
empowering married women to 
make wills; dividing the town of 
Lyman and creating the town of 
Monroe, and changing the name of 
Poplin to Fremont. There were, 
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Mr. Wells, on account of something 
said or done by the latter, who was, 
nevertheless, one of the ablest law- 
yers and most brilliant orators in the 
State, and who, after the failure to 
elect, was appointed by Governor 
Baker, and held the office until the 
election the following year of John 
P. Hale. 


Only eighteen public acts were pass- 


however, quite a number of private 
acts, mostly of incorporation or in- 
creasing the capital stock of existing 
corporations. Many new _esstate 
banks were incorporated; also the 
Manchester Locomotive Works, the 
Claremont, Keene and Exeter Gas 
Light Companies, the Claremont 
Railroad Company, the Abbot Coach 
Company of Concord, the Webster 
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Mills of Franklin and the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The legislature elected John L. 
Hadley of Weare, who had served 
for four years previously, Secretary 
of State. He was the last Democrat 
holding that office until 1874, the 
year of Governor Weston’s second 
administration, when Josiah G. 
Dearborn, of the same town, was 
chosen. In 1871, when Weston was 
first chosen Governor, John H. 
Goodale of Nashua, Labor Reform- 
er, was Secretary of State and Lean- 
der W. Cogswell of Henniker, 
Treasurer, these offices being ac- 
corded the Labor Reformers for 
their few votes for Weston for 
Governor. Walter Harriman of 
Warner was chosen State Treasurer. 
He had served the previous year in 
the same capacity, and his annual re- 
port, filed for that year, showed the 
entire receipts into the treasury, 
from all sources, to have been $138,- 
751.11; while the total expenditures 
of the state government for the year 
were $110,614.38—a remarkable 
contrast with present time figures. 

The Governor’s salary at this time 
was $1,000 per year, that of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
$1,400, while the three associate 
justices and the three judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas—the trial 
court of those days—received $1,200 
each. John J. Gilchrist of Charles- 
town, who was_ soon after made 
Chief Justice of the United States 


Court of Claims at Washington, 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Andrew S. Woods of 
Bath, Ira A. Eastman of Gilmanton 
and Samuel D. Bell of Manchester 
were the Associate Justices; while 
the Common Pleas judges were 
Charles R. Morrison of. Haverhill, 
George G. Sawyer of Nashua, and 
Josiah Minot of Concord. 

The probate judges, at that time, 
as now, were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and Council; but their com- 
pensation was very different, and 
consisted of certain fees, which 
amounted, during the previous 
year, to $546.52 for the Rockingham 
County judge, and ranged all the 
way down to $93.17 for the Coos 
County judge. 

All the department reports for the 
year including those of the trustees, 
superintendent and treasurer of the 
Hospital for the Insane, the Bank 
Commissioner, Insurance ‘Commis- 
sioner, Railroad Commissioner, Ad- 
jutant General, State Librarian, 
Warden, Physician and Chaplain of 
the State Prison, etc., were printed 
and bound in the same volume with 
the journals of the Senate and 
House, the whole for the year 1854 
included in 960 pages—another sharp 
contrast with the present day output 
in this line. Many other contrasts 
between present day and earlier time 
operations and expenditures might 
be presented, but are uncalled by the 
scope of this article. 
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A MYSTERY OF COLONIAL DAYS 





By GeorGe WILSON JENNINGS. 


said, “there is a profound charm 

in mystery—every grain of sand 

is a mystery; so is every one 
of the flowers in summer, and so is 
every snowflake in winter. Both up- 
wards and downwards, and _ all 
around us, science and _ speculation 
pass in mystery at last.” 

In 1768 an event occurred at the 
home of the writer’s maternal great 
grandparent, Jacob Sheafe of Ports- 
mouth, New MHampshire. This 
event has puzzled the descendants 
of this once-renowned family for 
many generations. Whether or no 
a man is to be classed as peculiar 
who vanishes without rhyme or 
reason on his wedding night is a 
question left to the reader’s decision. 

Mr. James McDonough was born 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
was richly endowed in this world’s 
goods and was the fortunate suitor 
of Margaret Sheafe, who was the 
youngest daughter of Jacob Sheafe, 
a well-known merchant of his day. 
Mr. Sheafe was a man of affluence 
and known as one of the richest 
men in the Colonies. The Sheafe 
and McDonough families had been 
close personal friends and ‘neigh- 
bors for many years. Margaret 
Sheafe and James McDonough 
were playmates in their childhood. 
This friendship culminated in this 
young couple’s engagement. 

Miss Sheafe at this time was 
twenty-three years of age. She 
possessed a great charm of person- 
ality, combined with ;rare talents 
which gave her an enviable place 
in the most exclusive and aristo- 
cratic circles of society in that 
city. Her wedding day was set for 


Oxi of our famous authors once 





June first, 1768. On that evening 
the spacious mansion in State 
Street, the home of the intended 
bride, was resplendent in floral de- 
corations and was brilliantly light- 
ed for the nuptials. A host of 
friends of both the bride and groom 
elect assembled at this hospitable 
home to wish the happy couple 
godspeed and witness the launching 
of their ship on the “matrimonial 
sea,” (the groom having remarked 
the evening previous to a friend, 
“I chose my wife, as she did her 
wedding gown, for qualities that 
will wear well’) In one of the 
upper rooms were displayed the 
wedding gifts which were rare and 
very beautiful, many from foreign 
countries; many were considered 
priceless. Among them was a man- 
tel mirror having a Parian marble 
frame combined with silver, this 
having come from Balboa, Spain. 
In the lower main hall were station- 
ed the artists who were to render 
the music on the harp, mandolin 
and spinet. 

The banquet table in the great 
dining room was a delight to look 
upon with its rich damask linen, 
the old family silver and imported 
china, here and there a_ shaded 
candelabrum which cast a sheen of 
great beauty over this important 
feature of the occasion. The min- 
ister in his robe stood in the draw- 
ing room near the magnificent car- 
ven mantel-piece, book in hand, and 
waited. Then followed an awkward 
silence during this interval. A 
strange quiet fell upon this gay 
company and soon the laughing 
groups became more serious; the 
very air grew tense with expecta- 
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tion. In the butler’s pantry, Amos 
Boggs. the butler, in his agitation 
spilled a bottle of old burgundy 
over his new _ cinnamon-colored 
short clothes. 

Then a whisper, a whisper sup- 
pressed for over half an _ hour, 
seemed to pervade the home. “The 
bridegroom has not come!” 

What had happened to James 
McDonough? He _ never came. 
His disappearance on that night 
remains a mystery after a lapse of 
many generations. What had be- 
come of James McDonough? The 
assassination of so notable a per- 
son in a community where every 
strange face was challenged, where 
every man’s- antecedents were 
known, could not have been ac- 
complished without leaving some 
trace. Not a shadow of foul play 
was ever discovered. That James 
McDonough had been murdered or 
had committed suicide were theo- 
ries accepted at first by few, and 
then by no one. On the other hand 
he was truly in love with his fi- 
ancee, the gracious and charming 
Margaret Sheafe. 


James McDonough had wealth 
and power as well as position. Why 
had he fled? He was seen on one 
of the public streets of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, the afternoon of 
his wedding day, and then was 
never seen again. It was as if he 
had turned into air. 

Meanwhile the bewilderment of 
the bride-elect was dramatically 
painful to behold. If James Mc- 
Donough had been waylaid and 
killed she could mourn for him. 
If he had deserted her, she would 
wrap herself in her pride. But 
neither course lay open to her, then 
or afterward. In the King’s Chapel 
Burying Ground, south of the 
Chapel, Tremont Street, Boston, is 
the tomb of Jacob Sheafe. On a 
tablet is found this simple inscrip- 
tion, “Margaret Sheafe, Daughter 
of Jacob Sheafe of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Died September 1, 
1768, Aged 23 years.” Mystery 
hovers over all things here below. 


An outline of this event was published 
many years ago. The writer, being a de- 


scendant of Jacob Sheafe, has in his _pos- 
session the details of the account of this 
event in the year 1768. 






































NEW HAMPSHIRE’S WOMEN LEGISLATORS 


By Lityt1an M. AINSwWorRTH 


UCH has been said in the last 

few years regarding the bene- 

fits that would be likely to re- 

sult from the introduction of 
the “Mother element” into the civic 
life of municipalities, states and the 
nation. New Hampshire will per- 
haps feel the effect of this element 
in the coming session of the Great 
and General Court. 

The three women who have been 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives are all of mature age. They 
have reached the calm waters  be- 
yond the turbulent tide of youth. 
All have borne children, and there- 
by experienced the finest of human 
emotions, mother love. In conversa- 
tion with them one is impressed with 
the fact that they have a common de- 
sire—to work for measures aim- 
ed at social betterment, raising the 
standard of health and morals in the 
state and the bringing about of cer- 
tain reforms with as little hardship 
as possible to all concerned. 

Of the three women Mrs. Emma 
L. Bartlett of Raymond is the oldest. 
She is sixty-four years of age, has 
four children and seven grandchildren. 
She is alert, well informed, a rapid- 
fire speaker and her middle name is 
“Justice.” “I just love the people,” 
she says, “and I am keenly interest- 
ed in all measures which affect their 
welfare. I do not wish to see any 
injustice wrought in working out 
certain measures which are to come 
before the next session of the legis- 
lature.” 

Mrs. Effie E. Yantis of Manches- 
ter is ten years younger than Mrs. 
3artlett. She is the wife of a clergy- 
man, and has a married daughter. 
She is a woman of broad education, 
is exceptionally talented, is  fair- 





minded and has some very determin- 
ed views regarding certain things 
which she believes should be accom- 
plished in the state and nation. 

Mrs. Gertrude Moran Caldwell is 
the youngest of the trio. She is 
forty years of age and has four chil- 
dren. She is extremely interested 
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in politics and believes that women 
can be of great service in this field. 
She says that service faithfully ren- 
dered in the political field is funda- 
mental and imperative in the life of 
the government. 

While Mrs. Bartlett and Mrs. 
Yantis do not claim to strict partisan- 
ship, Mrs. Caldwell is of the opinion 
that it is very important that women 
consider carefully the political par- 


ties they may wish to join. “A 
country the size of America,” says 
Mrs. Caldwell, “must have party 


government. No large organization 
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can exist without organization, and, 
of course, the largest business con- 
cern in the world to-day is the Amer- 
ican government. The best way for 
the individual woman to make her 
influence felt is through the medium 
of a political party and, for this rea- 
son, each woman should be absolute- 
ly sure to which party she wishes to 
pledge herself.” 

While the three women do not be- 
long to the same political party (Mrs. 
Yantis is Republican and the other 
two were elected on the Democratic 
ticket), all are in favor of the 48- 
hour law and will work for its pass- 
age. On this subject Mrs. Yantis 
says: 

“Eight hours is a long enough 
working day for any woman. There 
are two reasons for this. First, most 
employed women are trying to do 
their own housework, and _ second, 
they are nearly all of mother age. 

“T think,” says Mrs. Yantis, 
“that when we do frame up the 48- 
hour bill we must be careful and not 
make one mistake that was made in 
the Massachusetts bill. This bill 
specifies that women shall not be em- 
ployed more than eight hours a day 
or 48 hours a week. Sometimes there 
is a pressure of work on a rush or- 
der and sometimes women would 
prefer to work nine hours a day and 
make up for the time in some other 
part of the week. The bill should 
provide for not more than nine hours 
a day for two consecutive days.” 

Mrs. Yantis calls attention to the 
fact that while nine states have a 48- 
hour law, all but Massachusetts are 
Western agricultural states. Massa- 
chusetts is the only industrial state 
having such a law. In five _ states 
there is no limitation of working 
hours. A fact-finding commission is 
favored by Mrs. Yantis in the mat- 
ter of the 48-hour law, and she be- 
lieves that nothing was ever lost 


by a careful investigation of facts. 

Of the 48-hour law Mrs. Bartlett 
says: “I believe in the eight-hour day 
for women and children. In regard 
to the labor question, both sides have 
my sympathy. It is only through 
co-operation and education that we 
can come to a fair settlement of the 
problem. I do not believe in vio- 
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lence in any department of our civic 
life, in the home, in the schools or in 
our industries. I consider the plan 
of a fact-finding commission good, 
as suggested by Mrs. Yantis.” 

Mrs. Caldwell will stand by her 
party platform, and the 48-hour law 
will consequently receive her strong 
support. 

Mrs. Yantis is strong in her belief 
that a reform is needed in New 
Hampshire’s marriage laws and will 
probably introduce a bill in the com- 
ing legislature calculated to accom- 
plish this. She says: “I have found 
upon looking up data regarding our 
marriage laws that girls of 13 and 
boys of 14 can marry with the con- 
sent of their parents. I think this 
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should be raised to 16 and 18. With- 
out parents’ consent the ages are 16 
for girls and 18 for boys. This, I 
think, should be raised to 19 for 
girls and 21 for boys. I believe the 
age of consent should be raised so 
that girls under 19 and boys under 
21 cannot marry without the consent 
of parents or guardians.” 

Both Mrs. Yantis and Mrs. Bart- 
lett are avowedly against war. The 
former says: “We _ (the women 
voters) are interested in bringing 
about a permanent peace through 
such conferences as the Washington 
peace parley, through reduction of 
armaments by international agree- 
ments and by the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration.” 

Mrs. Bartlett says on this subject: 
“There are only two things I am 
radical about, capital punishment 
and war. War weakens the moral 
fibre and we get an aftermath of 
crime. Capital punishment is legal- 
ized crime.” 

“The great subject that is  con- 
fronting us is war,” says Mrs. Bart- 
lett, “and I feel that this country 
ought to encourage every move 
toward international good will and 
mutual aid. These are the only things 
that will produce permanent peace.” 

Mrs. Yantis claims one real hob- 
by. It is getting rid of tubercular 
cattle in the state. She thinks there 
should be a much larger appropria- 
tion for this work and that it should 
be worked out by the area method; 
that is, clean up one area at one time 
and work as little financial hard- 
ship as possible on the farmer. 

With this movement Mrs. Bart- 
lett professes entire sympathy. She 
says: “I have been looking rather 
carefully into the laws governing the 
elimination of tuberculous cattle from 
our state. I. find that when the state 
voluntarily tests and condemns an 
animal the owner receives one-half 


its value (previous valuation). When 
the farmer asks the state to test, if 
the animal is condemned the total loss 
is the owner’s. It is clear that this 
law defeats its own successful oper- 
ation in so far as spontaneous action 
on the farmer’s part is concerned. 
With laws protecting the owners of 
cattle from loss, it would be possible, 
I believe, to enlist the farmers and 
secure their whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion in the movement.” 

In matters pertaining to public 
health all three women will work 
unitedly. In this regard Mrs. Yan- 
tis asserts that New Hampshire 
needs better laws. She says that the 
state is among the highest in its 
death rate and that one-third of the 
children in the schools throughout 
the state are suffering from  mal- 
nutrition. She believes in more 
physical education in the schools 
and in more public health clinics. 

Mrs. Caldwell, in her pre-election 
campaign, took a decided stand upon 
the abolition of the five-dollar poll 
tax for women and will probably in- 
troduce the bill in the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature to abolish it. 
In this she is likely to meet with op- 
position from at least one member of 
her sex. Mrs. Bartlett says that in 
her opinion women, having entered 
into full citizenship, should pay a 
poll tax. “It preserves their self 
respect,” she declares. “But five dol- 
lars is too much. The tax should be 
so small that it would not be a hard- 


ship for any working woman to pay 





Mrs. Bartlett was born in Deer- 
field, January 15, 1859, in the old 
homestead settled by her paternal 
ancestors. Her parents were Charles 
Clinton and Hannah (Lake) Tuck- 
er. She attended Coe’s Academy at 
Northwood and, in 1878, graduated 
from the Plymouth Normal _ school. 
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She taught in the public schools of 
the state for ten years, during four 
of which she taught in the graded 
school in Raymond. Mrs. Bartlett, 
who is the widow of Judge John T. 
Bartlett, has two sons and _ two 
daughters. John T. Bartlett, Jr., of 
Boulder, Colo., the older son, is a 
well known magazine writer on eco- 


nomic and industrial subjects. His 
wife is also a writer. Robert L., a 
Dartmouth graduate, is with the 
Western Electric company. Ada 


Louise is the wife of Ralph Sanborn, 
station agent at Sanborn, and _ the 
younger daughter, Bessie, is the wife 
of L. D. Dickinson, superintendent of 
the Faulkner factory in Raymond. 

Mrs. Bartlett is deeply interested 
in the activities of the Women’s 
Civic Club of Raymond, which has 
one of the finest club houses in the 
state. She conducts a successful 
insurance business. She knows 
every family in Raymond and is 
known and esteemed by them all. 
She is “Mother Bartlett’ to the 
young people of the town and says 
she “just loves young folks.” 

Effie Earll Yantis was born in 
Skaneateles, New York, June 28, 
1869. She graduated from Skan- 
eatles Academy and in 1888 from 
the Clinton Liberal Institute. In 
1893 she was graduated from Cor- 
nell University. 

Before her marriage to Mr. Yan- 


tis she did illustrating for scientific 
magazines and made lantern - slides 
for colleges and institutes. She or- 


ganized the Home-Makers’ Club of 
Manchester, is a member of the 
New Hampshire Sunday School As- 
sociation, the Elliott Hospital Asso- 
ciates and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Her husband, Rev. Arnold 
S. Yantis, is pastor of the First 
Universalist church of Manchester. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Caldwell, wife 





of William W. Caldwell of 190 Deer 
Street, Portsmouth, is a native of 
that city. She was born June 2, 
1882, the daughter of Stacy G. and 
Adalaide F. Moran. She graduated 
from Portsmouth High School in 
1901. For the next year she pur- 
sued a post graduate course, at the 
end of which her marriage to Mr. 
Caldwell took place. She is a 
member of the Woman’s City Club 
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and is a member of the executive 
board of the Farragut School Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

Since her high school days Mrs. 
Caldwell has followed with consid- 
erable enthusiasm the political hap- 
penings in the country. Her inter- 
est deepened with the granting of 
suffrage to women. She says she be- 
lieves it the duty of every woman to 
exercise the privilege of suffrage. 

Mrs. Caldwell is pleased with her 
victory in the recent election and at- 
tributes it partly to her stand upon 
the abolition of the $5.00 poll tax for 
women. For several years her ward 
has gone Republican by a consider- 
able margin. 




















MOLE 
J. L. McLane, Jr. 


Shy mole that in the unseeing dark 

Feeds on the root of flower and weed, 

Beauty has nourished with her spark 

Your body’s love and hunger, lust and greed. 


Her hand has plumped with grub and root 
Your silvery sleekness, silked your fur: 
Night with her heavenly star-strung lute 
tias claimed you for her lowly worshiper. 


Blind little creature, when you push 

Your soft snout through the yielding loam, 
Do you then, even as the lyric thrush, 

Also serve God in your dark-tunneled home? 


For we, too, push adventurous snouts 

Into the dark—and yet we find 

That truth is sucked from gnarled and 
knotty doubts 

And God lights spectral candles for the blind. 


DREAMLIGHT 


By ALIcE SARGENT KRIKORIAN. 


The moon—a broken silver ring,—makes way 
Through thick opposing clouds, to lie 

Upon the far horizon’s rim, 

The stars are blown like blossoms in the sky. 


Now, from the river, boughs of rosy mist 
Trail over tops of trees, whose branches sway 
Singing their endless songs,—the folded rose 
Lies with her upturned lips across the way. 


Shining like stars of glowing brilliancy, 

They light the path of dreams,—those eyes! 
those eyes! 

The rising wind is sounding like the sea, 

As with the dawn the dreamlight pales—and 
dies. 


Calm Night, your great white blossoms close 
not yet! 

Day, with your roses passion-red, begone! 

Moon, stars, dreamlight, and happiness have 
met! 

Oh, would that nevermore might come the 
morn! 
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A ScHoot 1n Action. DaTAa oN 
CHILDREN, ARTISTS, AND TEACH- 
ERS: A Symposium. With Intro- 
duction by F. M. McMurry, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Published by E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. 
This book spreads before the 

teacher, in a peculiarly interesting 

way, the activities of the Bird 

School, Peterborough, founded in 

1917 by Mrs. Arthur Johnson 

(Joanne Bird Shaw) for the sum- 

mer instruction of her own chil- 

dren, for those of her neighbors, 
and for a small group of children 
from Peterborough village. The 
book is not the work of any single 
observer, but is, as its sub-title 
states, a “symposium”: that is to 
say, a book written by those imme- 
diately concerned,—the teachers 
and pupils themselves. From the 
beginning of the school, Mrs. John- 
son wished to have a complete 
record of each class, and to this 
end a stenographer was always in 
attendance, jotting down verbatim 
whatever teachers and pupils said 
to each other day by day in work- 
ing out their tasks together, their 
questions, their answers, their un- 
studied observations and reactions: 
in short, the whole “conduct” of 
the education that was under way. 
From these typewritten  steno- 
graphic reports a wholly unedited 
selection has been made and pub- 
lished, giving us a volume of some 
three hundred pages that are curi- 
ously real and vital. These re- 
ports are unedited in the sense that 
they are not “smoothed out” or re- 
vised for the sake of attaining 
some ideal literary standard; they 
are given frankly and precisely as 


the stenographer jotted them down. 
But the book is very carefully and 
intelligently selected and arranged 
so that the reader may get without 
undue tedium a complete and clear 
cross-section of the school asa 
whole and observe it, as it were, in 
full operation. In this respect the 
book is a unique experiment in the 
literature of pedagogy, and a highly 
successful one. 

There are three factors in such a 
work that are bound to impress the 
interested observer. First, the 
head of the school: for a school 
inevitably takes its tone from its 
founder or head, derives its pro- 
gramme from its founder’s initia- 
tive, and depends for its successful 
conduct upon its founder’s enthu- 
siasm and intelligent guidance. The 
second factor is the teachers, and 
the third the pupils; and we shall 
deal with these last two in detail in 
a moment. 

Little or nothing is said in the 
book of Mrs. Johnson, the school’s 
founder, and yet the school itself 
and, consequently, the whole book 
are a permanent memorial to her 
constructive imagination and exec- 
utive ability; after reading “A 
School in Action,” a discerning 
reader will come to the conclusion 
that both are of an exceptionally 
high order. She was led to found 
the school, the Foreword explains, 
by the conviction “that during the 
long summer school vacaton, often 
from June to October, the hiatus in 
the systematic mental training of 
young children was a very serious 
handicap to them and_ entailed 
much loss of effectiveness in the 
autumn resumption of school work 
when several weeks are annually 
spent in the painful effort to re- 
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connect with long dropped work 
and to re-establish habits of at- 
tention and application.” 

She built the school “on a height 
beside the mountains, on her own 
estate of some six hundred acres—a 
charming stone building, with, in 
addition, open-air pavilions and 
class room, a laboratory, a work- 
shop for carpentry, and a completely 
equipped playground. From the very 
beginning she secured the services 
of some of the most accomplished 
teachers of America, teachers of a 
rank in the academic world of high- 
er education which would preclude 
their devoting their time to a school 
for young children did not the ex- 
periment occur in summer and did 
it not also offer possibilities of ex- 
ceptional interest to them.” 

So far we have a summer school 
on a very sound but not altogether 
unusual basis. But to this Mrs. 
Johnson, with the bravery of her 
youth, presently added a touch of 
genius, by deciding to take on her 
staff of teachers a small group of 
creative artists of acknowledged 
eminence. It was her belief that 
no one else could give the children 
the same interest in Music as a 
composer, in Literature as a writer, 
in Art as a painter or sculptor; and 
with the courage of this conviction 
she managed to give her little 
school of very young youngsters 
the high privilege of being taught 
modelling by Mr. Howard Coluzzi, 
sculptor, of acquiring some knowl- 
edge and love of English prose and 
verse from Mr. Padraic Colum, the 
Irish poet and dramatist, of study- 
ing the rudiments of music under 
the direction of Mr. Ernest Bloch, 
the eminent Swiss composer. To in- 
itiate such an experiment requires 
imagination, and to carry it through 
requires a tact and executive ability 


beyond the average. The book 
frankly spreads the accomplishment 
of the problem before one, and 
when the end is reached and the 
reader gauges the measure of its 
success, he can see how much credit 
is due to the guiding spirit of the 
founder—whose name is so modest- 
ly suppressed throughout the book. 

The first group of reports concern 
themselves with the classes in 
“Literature” under two successive 
teachers, Mr. John Merrill and Mr. 
Colum. Mr. Merrill is a very well 
known specialist of the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, and it is 
extremely interesting to note his 
method with the children, for it is 
probably the perfection of modern 
scientific pedagogical theory. At 
each session of his classes he has 
a definite end in view 4nd, ‘if possi- 
ble, an even more definite pro- 
gramme of the means to achieve 
that end. If the poem to be read 
is, say, “There was a crooked man 
who went a _ crooked mile,” every 
possible kind of acting on the part 
of the class, mental and physical, 
is brought into play. One child at 
once becomes a_ crooked man, 
another becomes a crooked mouse, 
and, I daresay, a third becomes a 
crooked sixpence, and so on. Noth- 
ing is allowed to escape. And the 
guiding principle seems to be Itera- 
tion. The reviewer is lost in admir- 
ation of Mr. Merrill’s patience and 
thoroughness, and the precision of 
his predetermined procedure. The 
verses are acted and discussed to a 
standstill. But the old-fashioned 
reader who was not subjected to 
this form of torture in his child- 
hood is bound to wonder if it is 
really worth while. It seems to 
one such, at least, that what hap- 
pens under such a system is this— 
the children come to be considered 
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primarily as the factors in the 
working out of a _ theory,—the 
theory is very fine, the working out 
is extraordinarily skilful, and the 
success is a definite contribution to 
pedagogy. But throughout there 
has been a subtle and perhaps un- 
conscious transferral of values: 
in the old days teaching was a 
means whereby we strove to de- 
velop and make happier the pupil; 
now it seems a bit as if the pupils 
are the means, the instrument by 
which one strives to develop and 
make more perfect the science of 
teaching. To be sure, the children 
must acquire something by such a 
process (human nature, fortunate- 
ly, is such that children will acquire 
something under any system). One 
cannot imagine a child under Mr. 
Merrill failing to understand well 
nigh exhaustively any bit of litera- 
ture which Mr. Merrill has deter- 
mined shall be elucidated; but an 
understanding of letters is one 
thing, and a love of letters is quite 
another. If the reviewer had been 
brought to an understanding of 
Shakespeare by such a process, he 
feels sure that his favorite set of 
that author’s works would long 
since have come to repose in a con- 
venient ash barrel. He would cer- 
tainly love him less—and very 
probably know him better. 

With the reports of Mr. Coluim’s 
classes we come into a region of 
more spontaneity: both teacher and 
pupils seem constantly to take 
refuge in improvisation, very ob- 
viously to their mutual profit and 
satisfaction. It would be unfair to 
say that Mr. Colum has no daily 
“plan” in the sense that Mr. Merrill 
certainly has. But Mr. Colum’s 


plan is more subtle—and probably 
less well considered. It leaves room 
for inspiration, and achieves an im- 


mediate rapport between himself 
and his little flock with a minimum 
of apparent apparatus. “I am not 
at all in favour,” he writes, “of chil- 
dren being taught poetry by acting 
it.” And an illuminating foot note 
here adds: “It is interestng to note 
here the differing opinions of Mr. 
Merrill, a professional teacher, and 
Mr. Colum, a professional poet.” 
Mr. Colum gives his reasons: “In 
the first place it is often putting to 
a wrong end poetry that should 
have the child quiet and reflective. 
Again, the action, the pitch of the 
voice tends to formalize the poem 
in their minds, taking away from it 
the movement that it might have 
for them, besides associating it with 
too much agitation.” 

The stenographic records of Mr. 
Colum’s classs are full of charm, 
and contain very quaint specimens 
of the children’s essays in verse and 
prose. One little poem still haunts 
the reviewer. 

“There was a King 

Who had a chariot, 

And also a daughter 

Whose name was Harriet.” 

Mr. Colum carries his pupils with 
a wide catholic sweep from Homer 
to Vachell Lindsay. He is always 
the poet and story-teller teaching 
others to love his art, with a delicacy 
of insight into the temperaments 
of his young hearers that is as 
rare as it is delightful. As for the 
reactions of the children themselves, 
so spontaneous, so quaintly frank, 
so humanly delightful, one would 
like to quote at length did space 
permit. But the book itself may be 
bought, and the reviewer urges its 
purchase by anyone who loves to 
study children. 

After the reports on Literature, 
follow the reports on the Music 
classes. Those of Mr. Bloch abound 
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in wit and wisdom, and are a rev- 
elation of what a great musician, 
through sympathetic understanding, 
can do with even very young chil- 
dren. Then come the reports of 
the Psychological Laboratory, in 
which Dr. Florence Mateer, among 
other matters, gives in detail the 
psychological and the Stanford- 
Binet examination of a typical pu- 
pil. One begins reading this sec- 
tion with reluctance, and ends with 
enthusiasm, for out of the wealth 
of detail, skilfully and unerringly 
marshalled there emerges the per- 
sonality of the boy in his examina- 
tion in a rounded portait of such 
an authenticity and such engaging 
appeal that one is grateful for such 
a complete and human document. 

And this is the most of the book 
as a whole, that while giving to the 
professional student of education 
the detailed record of a really val- 
uable experiment, it gives to the 
unprofessional reader a bit of real 
life, and vivid self-portrayal of a 
group of children, as well as of a 
group of teachers, in a way that is 
at once fresh, ingenuous, and en- 
gaging. If one had such a detailed 
document as this from any past age, 
it would be considered priceless. 
And this itself must have a perma- 
nent value because of its sincerity 
and fundamental soundness. 


PIERRE La ROSE. 


Roaps or ADVENTURE, by Ralph D. 
Paine. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. $5. 

Here is a book! A book to stir 
the blood of youth and to revital- 
ize the circulation of middle age. A 
book to charm by its style as well 
as by its stories. 

The adventures set forth are those 
of the author. All of them are in- 
teresting ; most of them are entranc- 
ing. Some of them have such a 


- his 


“bite’ that one would guess them 
tainted with fiction did not Ralph 
Paine vouch for their truth on his 
honor as a New Hampshire gentle- 
man farmer, law-maker and guard- 
ian of juvenile morals. 

Autobiography is the most charm- 
ing of arts when the author can 
maintain the right balance between 
himself and the rest of the world. 
Most autobiographers who succeed 
do so by stressing their reaction to 
others rather than the reaction of 
the world to them. Mr. Paine, in 
these sketches, has done something 
of this, but has succeeded even more 
by the delightful humor with which 
he treats himself and not a few of 
“busted” schemes. He is un- 
sparing in the detection of himself 
in frequent spasms of what he terms 
damfoolitis. 

The book may be divided roughly 
into four parts. First come a half 
dozen chapters covering rowing 
days at Yale in the nineties. No- 
body can do this better than Paine. 
The sketches are equally good read- 
ing for the youngster and the old- 
ster. Both will enjoy the spice of 
excitement. The youngster, at 
least, may profit by the red-blooded 
philosophy that underlies them; 
the oldster, at least, will appreciate 
the manner in which Paine matches 
this philosophy against the postures 
of the Young Intellectuals. 

There follow a dozen sketches of 
filibustering days during the Cuban 
insurrection, full of swing and col- 
or of the most fascinating sort. 
Then come ten equally stirring 
chapters on the Spanish War, 
catching the adventurous atmos- 
phere of the days when war gave 
comparatively free vent to indi- 
vidual action. These are done with 
an admirable dash. There are in- 
cidental appreciations of some of 
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especially of Stephen Crane—which 
add the flavor of literary reminis- 
cence. 

The scene then shifts, for a half 
dozen chapters, to the other side of 
the world, with vivid pictures of 
the aftermath of the Boxer upris- 
ings. Then follow random incidents 
in a newspaperman’s career, and 
finally some of Paine’s experiences 


This fat volume of four hundred 
and fifty pages hardly gives the 
reader a feeling of satiety. One 
wonders if the advice of the author’s 
eleven-year-old son to write “The 
End” was well taken. The titles 
of the possible additional chapters 
appeal to the imagination. Perhaps 
there is more like this splendid book 
to follow. The reviewer will live 


with the American and British in hope. 
fleets during the World War. B. in F 
TO R. B. 
(A love-lyric after the manner of an earlier age) 
By R. W. B. 


How dare I dream, dear love, 
Thou can’st be mine? 
Too beautiful thy face 
To share my humble place, 
Such radiance from above 
Doth through thee shine. 


Thine eyes of deepest blue 
Do light my way, 
And scatter wide the gloom 
That oft would fill my room, 
And give the world the hue 
Of brightest day. 


The shimmer of thy hair 
Is more than gold. 
With dainty ribbon bound, 
And daisies all around, 
It doth my heart ensnare, 
Yea, e’en enfold. 


Thy lips are like the dream 
Of sweetest rose. 

I crave the vantage rare 

To taste the nectar there, 

How heavenly that would seem 
My heart well knows. 


Thy cheeks of softest pink 
Are like the west 
When touched by parting ray, 
As with the dying day 
The sun doth slowly sink 
To nightly rest. 


In every waking thought 

I see thy face; 
And when the darkness falls 
Within my shadowed walls, 
Thy spirit fills each spot 

So full of grace. 


Thy love doth make me bold 
To try my lance. 
Let me thy champion be! 
If there be aught in me, 
For thee it would unfold! 
Bid me advance! 


God, who created me, 

And her so fair, 
Make me to rise above 
Low things, and so to move 
That I may worthy be. 

Hear this my prayer. 














BALLAD 


By Loutse PATTERSON GUYOL. 


There was a Jester loved a Queen. 
He pratnked about the court 

Gaudy in crimson; and his pride 
He pawned to made her sport. 


Painted he was, and hung with bells 
That tinkled like his tongue, 

And for his paint and bitter wit 
None guessed that he was young. 


The Queen had hair of curled gold 
And a face like a white flower. 

(The King was old.) To make her smile 
Only the Fool had power. 


The Queen walked in the garden-ways ; 
The moon was marvellous fair, 

Silverly shining. Mad, the Fool 
Begged one bright lock of hair. 


The King was old, the Fool was young, 
The Queen had lips of rose. 
(Behind a twisted yew, the King 
Stood in the garden-close.) 


* * * * 


The King is old. About the court, 
Chattering all the while, 

Gambols a Fool in gold. The Queen 
Doth never smile. 


DAWN 


By LiLtIAN SuE KEECH. 


Black is the night, and hot the stirless air. 
Black as a thought that savors of despair. 
Even the silent trees, against the sky, 
In gruesome and distorted shadows lie. 


The crazy screech owl’s weird and laughing cry, 
Within the formless space, sounds somewhere nigh. 
All is a black abyss, where Hell may be, 

Where man may hear, but only devils see. 
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A flapping bat flits, like a banshee, by 

And from the unseen graveyard, comes a sigh, 
From those who fain would rise, but must lie still. 
Afar off mourns the foolish whip-poor-will. 


But presently a hesitating breeze 

Begins to tremble in the maple trees. 

A faint light tinges all the murky dark, 

A few soft notes come from the wakening lark. 


Grey breaks the dawn on hill tops fresh and green. 
A thousand diamonds on the grass are seen, 
Aurora trails her pink robe in the east, 

And beauty calls her lover to the feast. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


rk. Henry H. Metcatr is a life- 
long Democrat and his pleasure at 
the recent turn in state politics has 
prompted a reminiscence of the 
last democratic regime. THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY considers that 
it is especially auspicious to have 
an article by Mr. Metcalf in this 
issue, which is in a sense the first 
issue under the new board, for Mr. 
Metcalf is the founder of THE 
GRANITE MontTHLy and during 
the course of its history has edited 
it many years. 


rs. Lirtan M. AINSWORTH is a 
newspaperwoman of long experi- 
ence in Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. For about 
seven years she has been on the 
staff of the MANCHESTER DAILY 
Mrrror, and will this year be legis- 
lative correspondent for that paper. 
She is the first woman to have a 
regular assignment of that sort. 


R. ROBERT JACKSON, who writes so 
understandingly of the new gover- 
nor, is chairman of the Democratic 


State Committee. The picture Mr. 
Jackson draws has an undeniable 
appeal and will be interesting to 
many, as one of the first personal 
sketches to appear of the second 
Democratic Governor since the 


Civil War. 


Mr. RAymonp B. STEVENS was mem- 


ber of Congress from the second 
New Hampshire district in 1913- 
1915, member of the Constitution- 
al Convention in 1912. He is well 
fitted to write on tax reform, a 
subject to which he has given years 
of careful study. The constitu- 
tional amendment which he advo- 
cates in this article is the same 
which he upheld in the Convention 
of 1912. The Convention did not 
see fit to submit that amendment 
at that time, but Mr. Stevens feels 
that public sentiment in the last 
ten years has tended to strengthen 
his argument. Around the sugges- 
tion outlined in this article is sure 
to center much discussion in the 
next few weeks. 
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ALVAH H. MORRILL 


The Reverend Alvah H. Morrill, D. 
D., died at his home in Newton in Octo- 
ber. He was born at Grafton in 1848, 
the son of the Reverend W. S. Morrill. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1872 and entered the ministry of the 
Christian Church and was for many 
years prominent in his denomination. 
He held pastorates at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, at Laconia and Franklin, at 
Woodstock, Vermont, at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and finally at Newton. 
Much of his life was spent in the teach- 
ing profession. For thirteen years he 
was Professor of New Testament Greek 
at the Christian Biblical Institute at 
Stanfordville, New York, and was also 
the head of Starkey Seminary at Eddy- 
town, New York. 


WILLIAM D. SAWYER 


William D. Sewyer died November 12, 
at the Roosevelt Hospital in New York, 
as the result of anoplexy. Born in Dover, 
November 22, 1866, the son of the late 
Governor Charles H. Sawyer and Susan 
E. (Cowan) Sawyer, he was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and at Yale 
University. For more than ten years he 
was treasurer of the Sawyer Woolen mill. 
He then studied law and practised in New 
York City. 

Mr. Sawyer was quartermaster general 
on the staff of Governor John B. Smith, a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1896 and a member of the com- 
mittee that notified Mr. McKinley of his 


nomination. He was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Amoskeag Veterans and of 
many clubs. He was formerly president 
of the New Hampshire Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

General Sawyer is survived by his 


widow, Gertrude, a daughter of former 
Congressman Joshua G. Hall of Dover, 
a son, Johathan, and a daughter, Elizabeth. 


JAMES BARTLETT EDGERLY 


On November 1 there passed away in 
Farmington, after a brief illness, James 
Bartlett Edgerly, one of the town’s most 
useful citizens. Mr. Edgerly was born at 
Farmington on January 29, 1834, and was 
the son of Joseph Bartlett and Cordelia 
(Waldron) Edgerly. His education was 
obtained in the schools of his native town 
and at Gilmanton Academy. 

His early life was occupied at the shoe- 
maker’s bench. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted in the regimental 
band of the Fifth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, and served until 1862, when he 


was honorably discharged and returned to 
the manufacture of shoes in Farmington, 
a business which he successfully followed 
until 1879. He then became cashier of 
the Farmington National Bank, and filled 
that position with ability until, with ad- 
vancing years, he retired 

But he continued to enjoy life largely 
until within a few days of his death. 

Mr. Edgerly married in 1863 Maria T. 
Fernald, who died in 1877. They had two 
daughters, Agnes A., deceased, and Annie 
M. (Mrs. Elmer F. Thayer). He mar- 
ried second Martha E. Dodge, who died 
some years ago. 

Mr. Edgerly was always actively iden- 
tified with the life of the community. 
Ardently devoted to the Congregational 
Church, he contributed a substantial sum 
to its permanent funds some years ago. 
To the town he gave the Edgerly Park 
as a memorial to his Civil War comrades. 

At the time of his death Mr. Edgerly 
was a trustee of the Farmington Savings 
Bank, a director of the Farmington Nation- 
al Bank, a member of the Carlton Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of the New 
Hampshire Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and the oldest mem- 
ber of Fraternal Lodge of Masons. 

Besides his daughter, Mrs. Thayer, he 
is survived by a grandson, James Edgerly 
Thayer, by a sister, Mrs. C. A. Cooke of 
Los Angeles, California, and by two 
brothers, Brigadier General Winfield Scott 
Edgerly of Cooperstown, New York, and 
Henry I. Edgerly of Dover. 

At the funeral the Reverend J. G. Haigh 
said: “For physical and mental traits men 
may be admired, they can be loved only 
for qualities of the heart. Here was a 
citizen who in an unusual degree combined 
all those qualities in sterling fashion. His 
personal appearance was striking, and 
easily impressed one even at first meeting 
with the thonght that here was no ordi- 
nary man. His carriage and bearing, his 
affable courtesy and dignified speech be- 
tokened at once a gentleman of the old 
school, a typical New Englander of old, 
untainted stock. Wherever you met him, 
in whatever circle, he was always just 
that; and in the various relationships of 
business and civic affairs as well as in so- 
cial, fraternal and religious connections his 
clear insight, good judgment, his wise 
counsels, his friendly spirit, his skill and 
efficiency marked him a man of unusual 
attributes, and for all these his fellow- 
citizens welcomed him, admired him, hon- 
ored and trusted him; but most of all 
it was the heart-quality that added love 
to admiration.” 

Judge Wells paid tribute in the Som- 
ersworth Free Press in these words: 
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“And this good man, representing, as 
he did, the highest type of American cit- 
izenship, has passedon inthe community 
where practically his entire life was 
spent. His was a kindly heart and his 
ear was attuned to sympathy. A gener- 
ous supporter of worthy movements, he 
took a deep interest in the welfare of his 
town. He was clean in his life and in his 
expressions. There was a vein of quiet 
humor in his talk that made him a 
delightful conversationalist. The writer, 
who has known Mr. Edgerly intimately 
for many years, has had many a chat 
with him and was always greatly enter- 
tained by his unfailing fund of reminis- 
cence and his broad, intelligent views. 
Modest and self-effacing, caring nothing 
for display or show, the most devoted of 
husbands and fathers, Mr. Edgerly needs 
no monument to keep alive the memory 
of his character and service. His great- 
est memorialis tobe foundin the esteem 
and love of his fellow-townsmen, the 
noblest memorial a man can have. Ripe 
in years and rich in the honors that are 
the proper rewards of a life of fruitful 
service, Mr. Edgerly’s book of life, on 
which there is not one unworthy page, 
is finally closed.” 


CHARLES E. HARRINGTON 


On November 18 there died at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, the Reverend 
Charles E. Harrington, D. D., who was 
born in Concord, October 5, 1846. He 
was educated at the New London Liter- 
ary and Scientific Institution and was 
for some time a teacher, serving as 
principal of Henniker Academy and of 
Farmington High School. 

Mr. Harrington was ordained in 1874 
and settled over the Lancaster Congre- 
gational Church. Four years later went 
to Concord and for a number of years 
was pastor of the South Congregational 
Church. During his pastorate here he 
was also chaplain of the Third Regi- 
ment of the National Guard.  Dart- 
mouth College—- gave him the master’s 
degree. 

From Concord Dr. Harrington went 
to Dubuque, Iowa, where he preached 
with great success. Then followed a 
ministry in Keene until 1893, in which 
year he was legislative chaplain. 

After a European trip for his health 
in 1893, Dr. Harrington served the First 
Congregational Ghurch in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. Illness forced his resig- 
nation, but he recovered sufficiently to 
preach again at Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts. Since 1913 he had lived in 
Florida, whither he went for his health, 
but was able .to accept a St. Petersburg 
pastorate and preached for five years 
more. 

His first marriage was to Miss Sarah 


Howard Russell, daughter of the Rev- 
erend Carey Russell of Norwich, Ver- 
mont. They had two children, who 
both survive: Harriet R., a teacher in 
the Cambridge schools and Dr. C. W. 
Harrington of Peterborough. He is also 
survived by his second wife, Mrs. Ella 
Leland Harrington. 


CHARLES HENRY KNIGHT 


Charles H. Knight, for more than 
twenty-five years clerk of the Superior 
Court for Rockingham County, died 
November 21, at Exeter. 

Mr. Knight was born in Hatfield, 
Massachusetts, April 26, 1848, the elder 
of two sons of Joseph H. and Diana 
(Belden) Knight. In 1868 he was 
graduated in the’ classical course of 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts, expecting to enter Yale, 
but this circumstances prevented. From 
October, 1869, until April, 1875, he was 
in Kansas and Texas, variously employ- 
ed, in part as a teacher, a profession for 
which he had aptitude and to which at 
various times he devoted about five 
years. On January 12, 1878, he entered 
the law office of the late Judge Thomas 
Leavitt in Exeter and in March, 1880, 
he was admitted to the bar. For about 
five years Mr. Knight was the partner 
of Judge Leavitt, for a year or more the 
firm having also a Newmarket office, 
mainly in charge of Mr. Knight. Upon 
the dissolution of this firm Mr. Knight 
formed a connection with the late Hon. 
Joseph F. Wiggin, and thereafter con- 
tinued in Exeter practice. 

On January 20, 1896, Mr. Knight was 
appointed clerk of the Supreme, later 
the Superior Court. for Rockingham 
County, an office he filled until his 
death. For this post, Mr. Knight was 
exceptionally well qualified. He gave 
much time to the rearrangement and re- 
indexing of the vast accumulation of of- 
fice records. now easily consulted. 

In 1865 Mr. Knight joined the Con- 
gregational Church in Hatfield and early 
transferred his membership to Exeter. 
He had served the former First Parish 
as assessor and clerk and had _ been 
superintendent of its Sunday School. 
He had been a member of the Public 
Library Committee. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason, a former member of the 
American Bar Association, a member of 


the First Nationalist Club of Boston. 
while it existed, and he was affiliated 


with Gilman and East Rockingham 
Pomona Granges. By wide reading and 
reflection, Mr. Knight had made himself 
an exceptionally well informed man. 
His individuality was marked and his 
attractive qualities many. 

He has left his devoted wife, a daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth E. Knight, and a son, 
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Charles H., Jr. There is also a son 
by the first marriage. He was the last of 
his own family. 


FRANK W. MAYNARD 


Frank W. Maynard, well-known busi- 
ness man and _ politician, died at his 
home in Nashua on November 24. He 
was born at Bow on April 2, 1853, and 


was educated in Goffstown, at Pem- 
broke Academy and at. the Canton, 
Massachusetts, High School. 


When he came to majority he located 
in Nashua, served as an apprentice at 
tailoring, six years later became a part- 
ner, and continued in the business until 
his death. Active in the interests. of 
the Republican party, he was on both 
the city and state committees, ‘and 
served as both representative and state 
senator. He was alternate to the na- 
tional convention of 1908. He was one 
of the prime movers in the organization 
of the short-lived New Hampshire Re- 


publican. He was an _ aide, with the 
rank of Colonel, on Governor Tuttle’s 
staff. 


Col. Maynard was active in all com- 
munity affairs and had served as presi- 
dent of the Nashua Memorial Hospital 
Association and of the Nashua Board of 
Trade. For thirty years he was the 
leading spirit in the Hunt Free Lecture 
Fund, of which he was the first trustee. 
He was a leader in the Universalist 
Church, and a member of various Ma- 
sonic bodies, of the Odd Fellows, the 
Elks, the Moose, the Fortnightly Club, 
the Country Club and the Rotary Club. 

Col. Maynard made a_ collection of 
tailors’ print covering nearly a century, 
which is considered one of the most 
complete and valuable in existence. 


CHARLES F. EMERSON 


Emeritus Dean Emerson, beloved by 
several generations of Dartmouth men, 
died at his Hanover home on December 
1. Prior his retirement nine years 
ago at the age of seventy, Dean Emer- 


son had given the college forty-five 
years of unbroken service. 
Charles F. Emerson was born at 


Chelmsford, Massachusetts, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1843, son of Owen and Louisa 
(Butterfield) Emerson. After attending 


the Westford (Massachusetts) Acad- 
emy and Appleton Academy at 
New _ Ipswich, and engaging in 


part time teaching in his native state for 
three years, he entered Dartmouth, 
whence he graduated in 1868 with Phi 
Beta Kappa rank. 

Following his graduation Mr. Emer- 
son became instructor in gymnastics at 
the college, instructor in mathematics 
at the College of Agriculture and tutor 


in mathematics at Dartmouth. From 
1872 to 1878 he was associate professor 
of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
then for twenty-one years Appleton 
Professor of natural philosophy, and 
dean of the college from 1893 to 1913, 
when he retired after the longest service 
in the history of Dartmouth. 





CHARLES F. EMERSON 


After his retirement Dean Emerson 
continued his lively interest in the col- 
lege and in affairs. He served in the 
House of Representatives for the terms 
of 1915 and 1917, taking a prominent 
part, especially in educational legislation. 
He was actively identified with the 
Church of Christ at Hanover, a life 
member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

He married January 20, 1875, Caro- 
line Flagg and had two daughters, 
Martha Flagg, of the Dartmouth College 
Library, and Emily Sophia, wife of 
Professor Edmund E. Day of Harvard 
University. All of them survive him. 


JEFFREY G. HAIGH 

The Reverend Jeffrey G. Haigh, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church 
at Farmington, died on December 16. 
He had_ been stricken with apoplexy 
while working in his study the previous 
Sunday. Mr. Haigh was born sixty- 
seven years ago at Canterbury, Eng- 
land, and came to this country at the 
age of twenty. He had_ served at 
Farmington for six years. 

Mr. Haigh is survived by a widow, a 
son, George, who is at Yale, and a 
daughter, Denna, at Wheaton College. 
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GOVERNOR 
FRED H. BROWN, Somersworth, d. 
COUNCILLORS. 
Dist. No. 1—Oscar P. Cole, Berlin, r. 
Dist. No. 2—Stephen A. Frost, Fre- 
mont, r. 
Dist. No. 3—Thomas J. Conway, Man- 
chester, d. 
Dist. No. 4—Philip H. Faulkner, Keene, 
r. 
Dist. No. 5—Arthur P. Morrill, Con- 
cord, r. 
SENATORS 
Dist. No. 1—Ovide J. Coulombe, Ber- 
lin, d. 
Dist. No. 2—Leon D. Ripley, Cole- 
brook, r. 
Dist. No. 3—Dick E. Burns, Haver- 
hill, r. 
Dist. No. 4—Sewall W. Abbott, Wolfe- 
boro, r. 
Dist. No. 5—Ora ‘A. Brown, Ashland, r. 
Dist. No. 6—John A. Hammond, Gil- 
ford, r. 
Dist. No. 7—John A. Jaquith, North- 
field, r. 
Dist. No. 8—Ralph E. Lufkin, Unity, r. 
Dist. No. 9—Harry L. Holmes, Hen- 
niker, r. 
Dist. No. 10—HermanC. Rice, Keene, r. 
Dist. No. 11—Chester L. Lane, Swan- 
zey, fr. 
Dist. No. 12—James H. Hunt, Nashua, 
t. 

Dist. No. 13—Daniel } 4 Hagerty, 
Nashua, d. 

Dist. No. 14—Walter H. Tripp, Epsom, 
d. 

Dist. No. 15—Benjamin H. Orr, Con- 

cord, r. 

Dist. No. 16—Frederick W._ Branch, 
Manchester, d. 

Dist. No. 17—Clinton S. Osgood, Man- 
chester, d. 

Dist. No. 18—John S. Hurley, Manches- 
ter, r. and d. 

Dist. No. 19—Omer Janelle, Manches- 
ter, d 

Dist. No. 20—Edgar J. Ham, Roches- 
ter, d 

r stands fot Republican; d for democrat; 
r and d indicates a nomination by both parties, 


Dist. No. 21—Homer Foster Elder, Do- 
ver, r. 

Dist. No. 22—Wesley Adams, London- 
derry, r. 

Dist. No. 23—John F. Swasey, Brent- 
wood, r. 

Dist. No. 24—William A. Hodgdon, 
Portsmouth, r. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 


Atkinson—Stephen M. Wheeler, r. 
Auburn—John P. Griffin, r. and d. 
Brentwood—Ray Pike, r. 
Candia—George H. McDuffee, r. 
Chester—Walter P. Tenney, r. 
Danville—Charles H. Johnson, r. 
Deerfield—WilburH. White, r. 
Derry—George W. Benson, d; Jesse G. 
MacMurphy, d; Alexander J. Sene- 
cal, d; John A. Taylor, d. 

East Kingston—Charles F. Knights, r. 

Epping—Louis P. Ladd, r. and d. 

Exeter—Frank A. Batchelder, r; Charles 
Curtis Field, r; Harry Merrill, r; 
Howard E. Swain, r. 

Greenland—Eugene S. Daniell, r. 

Hampstead—lIsaac Randall, r. 

Hampton—Warren H. Hobbs, r. 

Hampton Falls—Walter B. Farmer, r. 

Kensington—Horace P. Blodgett, r. 

Kingston—Levi S. Bartlett, r. 

Londonderry—Edward E. Kent, r. 

Newcastle—Elmer S. Pridham, r. and d. 

Newfields—Alfred Connor, r. 

Newmarket—Philip Labranche, Jr., d; 
Adelard Rousseau, d; John Ward- 
man, d. 

Newton—Andrew G. Littlefield, r. 

North Hampton—Samuel A. Dow, r. 

Northwood—Joel W. Steward, r. 

Plaistow—Joseph S. Hills, r. 

Portsmouth—Ward 1—Gertrude Cald- 
well, d; Harry L. Dowdell, d; Ed- 
ward B. Weeks, d. 

Ward 2—Leon E. Scruton, r; Harold 
M. Smith, r; Stanley P. Trafton, r; 
George A. Wood, r. 

Ward 3—William Casey, d; John F. 
Cronin, d. 

Ward 4—George E. Cox, r. 

Ward 5—Patrick E Kane, d. 

Raymond—Emma L. Bartlett, d. 

Rye—Irving W. Rand, r. 

Salem—James S. Coles, r; Amos J. 
Cowan, r. 

Sandown—George Bassett, r. 

Seabrook—Myron B. Felch, r. 

Windham—Charles A. Dow, Jr., r. 
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STRAFFORD COUNTY. 


Barrington—Irving M. Locke, d. 

Dover—Ward 1—Charles A. Cloutman, 
r; Hubert K. Reynolds, r. 

Ward 2—Patrick J. Durkin; d; William 
F. Howard, d; Felix E. O’Neill, Jr., 


“d. 
Ward 3—Frank E. Fernald, r; Thomas 
Webb, r. 
Ward 4—Ferdinand Jenelle, d; Stephen 
W. Roberts, r; Charles T. Ryan, d. 
Ward 5—Edward Durnin, d. 
Durham—Sherburne H. Fogg, r. 
Farmington—Ulysses S. Knox, r; Frank 
J. Smith, r. 
Lee—Fred P. Comings, d. 
Middleton—Samuel Abbott Lawrence, d. 
Milton—Frank D. Stevens, r. 
Rochester—Ward 1—Thomas H. Gotts, 


d. 

Ward 2—Claudis E. Edgerly, d. 

Ward 3—Harry H. Meader, r. 

Ward 4—Adelard Gaspard Gelinas,. d. 

Ward 5—Edmond J. Marcoux, d; Louis 
H. McDuffee, r. 

Ward 6—Guy E. Chesley, r; Charles 
W. Lowe, r. 

Rollinsford—Henry B. Davis, d. 

Somersworth—Ward 1—Honore -Girard, 
d. 

Ward 2—Louis P. Cote, d. 

Ward 3—Peter M. Gagne, d. 

Ward 4—Walter A. Hanagan, d; Fred 
L. Houle, d. 

Ward 5—George Heon, d. 

Strafford—Adrian B. Preston, r. 


BELKNAP COUNTY. 


Alton—Harry E. Jones, d. 

Barnstead—Frank J. Holmes, d. 

Belmont—Albert A. Smith, r. 

Center Harbor—Loui L. Sanborn, rr. 
and d. 

Gilford—Fred R. Weeks, r. 

Gilmanton—Ernest H. Goodwin, d. 

Laconia—Ward 1—Walter E. Dunlap, d. 

Ward 2—William D. Kempton, r. and 

d; Fortunat E. Normandin, r. and d. 

Ward 3—Charles M. Avery, -r. 

Ward 4—Theo S. Jewett, r; John H. 
Merrill, r. 

Ward 5—Truman S. French, d; tie vote 


Ward 6—Edwin A. Badger, r;_ Lau- 
rence B. Holt, r. 
Meredith—Charles N. Roberts, d. 


New Hampton—Adelbert M. Gordon, r. 

Sanbornton—Robert M. Wright, r. 

Tilton—Everett W. Sanborn, d; Osborn 
J. Smith, d. 


CARROLL COUNTY 


Bartlett—Lucius Hamlin, r. 
Brookfield—Charles Willey, r. and d. 


Conway—Arthur W. Chandler, d; Wil- 
liam A. Currier, r; Clarence Ela, r. 
Effingham—Robert M. Fulton, d. 
Freedom—Tie vote 
Madison—John -F.. Chick,- r. 
Moultonborough—George A. Blanchard, 
r. and d. 
Ossipee—Harry P. Smart, r. 
Sandwich—Charles B. Hoyt, r. 
Tamworth—Arthur S. Fall, d. 
Tuftonboro—Willie W. Thomas, d. 
Wakefield—Isaac L. Lord, d. 
Wolfeboro—Stephen W. Clow, r; Frank 
W.' Hale, r. 


MERRIMACK COUNTY 


Allenstown—George H. Desroche, d. 
Andover—Arthur H. Rollins, d. 
Boscawen—Cecil P. Grimes, r. 
Bow—George Albee, d. 
Bradford—Joseph- W. Sanborn, d. 
Canterbury—William C. Tallman, d. 


Concord—Ward 1—Fred M: Dodge, d; 


John H. Rolfe, d. 

Ward 2—George O. Robinson, d. 

Ward 3—George W. Phillips, d. 

Ward 4—Harry M. Cheney, r; William 
P. Danforth, r; James O. Lyford, r. 

Ward 5—Earl F. Newton, r; William 
W. Thayer, r. 

Ward 6—Harry R, Cressy, r; Hamilton 
A. Kendall, r; Nathaniel E. Martin, 
d; Charles G. Roby, r. 

Ward 7—Bert J. Carleton, d; Peter J. 
King, r; John G. Winant, r. 

Ward 8—William A. Lee, r. and d. 

Ward 9—William J. Ahern, d;. James 
J. Gannon, d. 

Danbury—Noah E. Lund, d. 

Epsom—Blanchard H. Fowler, r. and d. 

Franklin—Ward 1—Herrick Aiken, r. 

Ward 2—Edmund J. Judkins, d; Jos- 
eph Newton, d. 

Henniker—Ralph:' H. Gilchrist, r. 

Hill—Joseph B. Murdock, r. and d. 

Hooksett—Edgar Ray Chaney, d; Ben- 
iamin J. LaSalle, d 

Hepkinton—Milton J. Walker, d. 

Loudon—Archie L. Hill, r. and d. 

Newbury—James C. Farmer, r._ 

New London—Joseph Cutting, r. 

Northfield—Charles S. Carter, r. 

Pembroke—J ohn O.  Bellerosé, d; 
Llewellyn S. Martin, d. 

Pittsfield—Albert E. Cheney, d; David 
F. Jackson, d. 

Salisbury—George B. Sanborn, -d. 

Sutton—Harrington C. Wells, r. 

Warner—Charles P. Johnson, d. 

‘Webster—Joseph Wheelwright, r. 


Wilmot—Arthur C. Seavey, d. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 
Amherst—Robert J. Ford, -r- 
Flint, r. 


Antrim—Wyman K. 

















Bedford—Charles H. Clark, r. and d. 
Bennington—James H. Balch, r. 
Brookline—George M. Rockwood, d. 
Francestown—Leon E. Hoyt, d. 


Goffstown—Charles L. Davis, r; Asa 
Spaulding, d. 

Greenfield—Frank E. Russell, d. 

Greenville—Louis O. Boisvert, d. 

Hancock—Ephriam Weston, r. 

Hillsborough—Charles F. Butler, r; 
John S. Childs, r. 

Hollis—Charles E. Hardy, d. 

Hudson—Karl FE. Merrill, r. and d; Ed- 


ward A. Spaulding, r. 
Lyndeborough—Algernon ‘W. Putnam, r. 
Manchester—Ward 1—Harry B. Cilley, 

r; John P. Cronan, r; James E. 

Dodge, r. 

Ward 2—Oscar F. Bartlett, r; Isaac N. 
Cox, r; Arthur W. DeMoulpied, r; 
Harry T. Lord, r; Effie E. Yantis, r. 

Ward 3—Harold_ E. Hartford, d; 
Charles O. Johnson, d; Alfred Mo- 
quin, d; Denis A. Murphy, d; Harry 
E. Nyberg, d. 

Ward 4—George D. Burns, d; Charles 
A. Grant, d; John F. Kelley, d; 
Maurice F. Fitzgerald, d. 

Ward 5—Patrick J. Clancy, d; Martin 
Connor, d; John Coyne, d; Patrick 
Creighton, d; Dennis M. Flemming, 
d; John F. Kelley, d; Joseph P. 
Kenney, d; Frank P. Laughlin, d; 
Michael McNulty, d; Jeremiah J. 
Tobin, d. 

Ward 6—Leonard E. Barry, d; Michael 
T. Burke, d: Charles C. Currier, d; 
Robert J. Murphy, d; George L. 
Sibley, d; Frederick M. Smith, d. 

.Ward 7—Thomas A. Carr, d; Francis 
A. Foye, d; Emile J. Godbout, d; 
Jeremiah B. Healey, Jr., d; John J. 
Quinn, d; Denis Sullivan, d. 

Ward 8—Damis Bouchard, d; Joseph 


Chevrette, d; Michael S. Donnelly, 
d: William Leonard, d; John 
McLaughlin, Jr. d; Charles H. 
Morin, d. 

Ward 9—John W. Conboy, d; Valen- 


tine McBride, d; Joseph E. Riley, 
Jr., d; Thomas Rourke, d. 

Ward 10—Oscar FE. Getz, d; Sylvio 
LeClerc, d; Mortimer B. Ploss, d. 
Ward 11—Henry R. Blais, d; Ora W. 
Craig, d; George W. Gowitzke, d; 
Alex J. McDonnell, d; George E. 

Roukey, d. 

Ward 12—Louis E. Gauthier, r. and d 
Wilfred A. Lamy, d; Alfred F. May! 
nard, r. and d; Charles A. Pecor, d; 
Edward E. Rajotte, d; Arthur H. 
St. Germain, r. and d 

Ward 13—Joseph A. Dionne, d; 
Adolphe Duval, d; Horace Gagnon, 
d; Pierre. Gauthier, d; Joseph W. 
Remillard, d. 

Merrimack—Arthur G. Gordon, r. 
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Milford—Samuel A. Lovejoy, r; Frank 
W. Ordway, r; Charles W. Robin- 
son, r. 

Nashua—Ward 1—Gerald F. Cobleigh, 
r; Elbert Wheeler, r; Ovid F. Win- 
slow, r. 

Ward 2—Ivory C. Eaton, r; Thomas 
E. Pentland, r. 

Ward 3—Joseph  Boilard, . Jn, dd; 
Thomas E. Dube, d; William B. 
Trombly, d. 

Ward 4—John L. Spillane, d; David F. 
Sullivan, d. 

Ward 5—Edward Sullivan, d. 

Ward 6—Henry M. Burns, d. 

Ward 7—Raymond S. Cotton, d; Rob- 
ert J. Doyle, d; John J. Lyons, d. 

Ward 8—William H. Barry, r. and d; 


James B. Hallisey, d; Charles B. 
Rigney, d; Romuald A. Sylvestre, d. 

Ward 9—Arthur Bilodeau, d; Alfred F. 
Girouard, r. and d; Arthur Papa- 
a r. and d; Arthur A. Pelle- 
tier, d. 


New Boston—Herbert M. Christie, r. 
sane Ipswich—Robert B. Walker, r. and 


Pelham—Asa A. Carleton, r. 

Peterborough—Robert P. Bass, r; 
M. Smith, r. 

Temple—Charles W. Tobey, r. 

Weare—Charles F. Eastman, d. 

Wilton—William E. Hickey, d. 


Ezra 


CHESHIRE COUNTY 


Alstead—Frank Dewing, r. 
Chesterfield—Angelo M. Spring, r. 
Dublin—Archie R. Garfield, r. and d. 
Fitzwilliam—Julius H. Firmin, r. 
Gilsum—Charles H. Blake, r. 
Harrisville—George F. Bemis, d. 
Hinsdale—Patrick L. O’Connor, d. 
Jaffrey—George H. Duncan, d; Peter 
E. Hogan, d. 
Keene—Ward 1—William J. Callahan, r. 


Harry D. Hopkins, r; Ora C. Ma- 
son, r. 

Ward 2—Robert C. Jones, r; Austin 
H. Reed, r. 

Ward 3—Leston M. Barrett, r; Cam- 
eron M. Empey, r 

Ward 4—Wilder F. Gates, r. 

Ward 5—Lewis S. King, d; John J. 


Landers, d. 
Marlborough—John D. Tuttle, d. 
Marlow—Fred G. Huntley, r. 
Rindge—Oren F. Sawtelle, r. and d. 
Stoddard—Edward ve Davis, r. and d. 
Surry—Samuel Ball, 
Swanzey—Milan A. Tiitiinsee, d. 
Troy—Charles L. McGinness, d. 
Walpole—William J. King, r; Arthur E. 
Wells, d. 
Westmoreland—Perry W. Burt, r.and d. 
Winchester—Franklin P. Kellom, Sr. 
d; Edward F. Qualters, r. and d. 





























SULLIVAN COUNTY 


worth—Almon E. Clark, d. 
arlestown—Leon H. Barry, d. 
aremont—Charles W. Barney, r; Hart- 
ley L. Brooks, r; Clarence B. Ets- 
ler, r; Adelbert M. Nichols, r; Al- 
fred T. Pierce r; Ray E. Tenney, 
r; Arthur S. Wolcott, r; Edward J. 
Rossiter, r. 
ornish—Frederick J. 
oydon—Herbert D. 
rantham—Dellivan 
and d. 
empster—Thomas F. Bluitte, r. 
ewport—John H. Glynn, r; George E. 
Lewis, r; Ernest A. Robinson, r. 
ainfield—Earle W. Colby, d. 
bringfield—William P. Gardner, r. 
napee—Leo L. Osborne, r. and d. 
nity—Willard H. Walker, d. 
Jashington—Elgin G. Farnsworth, Ind. 


Franklyn, r. 
Barton, d. 
D. Thornton,  r. 


GRAFTON COUNTY 


shland—Willis F. Hardy, d. 
ath—Timothy B. Southard, r. 
nton—Lebina H. Parker, r. 
ethlehem—Henry C. Barrett r. and d. 
istol—Charles S. Collins, r. and d. 
ampton—Willard C. Pulsifer, r. 
anaan—Lynn S. Webster, d. 
lorchester—Herbert H. Ashley, r. 
eld—Loring C. Hill, d. 
anconia—William D. Rudd, r. 
rafton—Herman G. Chellis, d. 
oton—No representative chosen 


anover—Don_ S. Bridgman, r; Ran- 
som S. Cross, r. 
averhill—Harold K. Davison, r; Olin 


A. Lang, d; Charles P. Page, r. 
olderness—Joseph W. Pulsifer, r. 
andaff—Raymond B. Stevens, d. 
ebanon—Floyd E. Eastman, d; Leon 
M. Howard, d; Thomas J. McNam- 
ara, d; Charles B. Ross, r; Thomas 
P. Waterman, r. 

ncoln—Alfred Stanley, r. 


sbon—Ernest H. Hallett, r; William 
E. Price, r. 
ttleton—George Houle, d; James C. 
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MacLeod, r; Ora A. Mooney, d; 
Fred O. Nourse, d. 
Lyman—George O. Elms, d. 
Lyme—Sidney A. Converse, r. 
Monroe—Oscar A. Frazer, r. and d. 
Orford—Willard R. Harris, r. 
Piermont—William B. Deal, r. 
Plymouth—Ezra C. Chase, r; Lyman R. 
Sherwood, r. 
Rumney—George D. Kidder, d. 
Thornton—George W. Fadden, d. 
Warren—Norris H. Cotton, r. 
Woodstock—Harry D. Sawyer, r. and d. 


COOS COUNTY 


Berlin—Ward 1—John A. Hayward. d; 
Tohn E. Keleher, r. and d: Achille 
H. Larue, r. and d; Elden E. Pierce, 
r. and d. 

Ward 2—Walter L. Griffin, r. and d; 
George O. Larochelle, r. and d; 
Hugh Kelsea Moore, r. and d.; 
Moses E. Young, r. and d. 

Ward 3—Joseph G. Blais, r. and d; 
Homer H. Marks, r. and d; John J. 
Smith, r. and d. 

Ward 4—George V. Hopkins, r. and d; 
George E. Hutchins, r. and d; John 
A. Labrie, r. and d. 

Carroll—Leon G. Hunt, r. 

Colebrook—George B. Frizzell, d; Ells- 
worth D. Young, d. 

Columbia—Ernest N. Sims. r. 

Errol—Clinton S. Ferren. Ind. 

Gorham—Bartholomew F. McHugh, d; 
Alfred O. Mortenson, d. 

Tefferson—Frank B. Pottle, d. 

Lancaster—Bernard Jacobs, r; John B. 
McIntire, d. 

Milan—John B. Nay, r. 

Northumberland—William F. 
r: Harry B. Smith, r. 

Pittsburg—Willie T. Nutting, d. 

Randolph—Laban M. Watson, r. and d. 

Shelburne—No representative elected 

Stewartstown—George L. Wood, r. 

Stratford—Ralph M. Hutchins, d. 

Whitefield—Joseph W. Brown, rr; 
Ebridge W. Snow, r. 


Rowden, 
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Help Your 
Children’s 


EYES 


So called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due to eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’'t waitl 


*‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure’’ 


ES 2 Saaz 
BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 





MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday. 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 


to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
cell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 
William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 


Please mention THE GRANITE MONTHLY in Writing Advertisers. 
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Snow Morning 


Morning is a picture again 

With snow-puffed branches 

Out of the wind— 

With the sky caught like a 
blue feather 

In the butternut tree. 


—RHilda Conkling 





